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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 


AFGHANISTAN—PART 5 

% 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

p A 1011/1 No. 1 

AFGHANISTAN: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1950 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Bevin. (Received 15 th January) 


(No. 2. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 4 th January, 1951. 

I have the honour ot transmit to you here¬ 
with my political review of Afghanistan for 
1950. I am indebted to Mr. H. H. Phillips 
for the draft of practically the whole review. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Moscow and 
Tehran, to the High Commissioners for the 
United Kingdom in New Delhi and Karachi 
and the Deputy High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in Peshawar. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No. 1 
Afghanistan 

Annual Political Review, 1950 

Afghanistan’s main preoccupation in 
1950, as in the two preceding years, was her 
dispute with Pakistan over the North-West 
Frontier Province and the tribal areas east 
of the Durand Line. In internal affairs, dis- 
sention in the Cabinet and the increasingly 
serious economic situation caused un¬ 
certainty and instability. The United 
Nations showed interest in Afghanistan, and 
besides shorter visits by delegations from the 
specialised agencies, a resident United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission was 
established to advise the Government on 
w ays and means of developing the resources 
of the country. 

Pathanistan ” 

2. The dispute with Pakistan crystallised 
ln to an outspoken demand for a free and 
autonomous State of Pathanistan, which 
'vas described as extending from Chitral to 
Baluchistan and from the Khyber to the 
ludus. The Afghan Government openly 
sponsored this claim, and the year was 
Marked by determined attempts to under- 
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mine Pakistan's authority in the frontier 
area. Propaganda and counter-propaganda 
poisoned the atmosphere and neither 
Afghanistan nor Pakistan showed any 
willingness to compromise to resolve thv 
dispute, which was exacerbated early in the 
year by Pakistan’s embargo (for technical 
reasons) on all exports of petrol to Afghanis¬ 
tan. His Majesty’s Government and the 
United States Government tried, without 
success, to bring the two countries into direct 
negotiation. By the end of the year there 
was still no solution in sight and Afghan 
propaganda for Pathanistan had not 
decreased. 

3. At the beginning of the year both 
Afghanistan and Pakistan had withdrawn 
their ambassadors from each other's capital, 
and there were signs that the Afghan 
Government intended to organise its agita¬ 
tion for the establishment of Pathanistan. 
Under the auspices of the newlv-formed 
Directorate of Tribes (controlled by Prince 
Daud, Minister of War) a so-called 
“ Pathanistan Fund ” was opened. Lists of 
donations down to the smallest were pub¬ 
lished daily in the Government-controlled 
press, and it was apparent that a forced levy 
was being imposed on State employees and 
others. First contributors were Prince Daud 
(sponsor of the fund) and his brother, Prince 
Neim, and the Afghan National Bank, which 
gave half-a-million afghanis. At the same 
time the press gave enthusiastic publicity to 
the establishment of further so-called 
“ Pathanistan National Assemblies ” in the 
Pakistan tribal areas. By August assemblies 
of this kind were reported in the Kabul press 
to have been set up (besides, in Tirah, in 
October 1949), in Bajaur, Mohmand, Waziri 
and Baluchi tribal territory. The Waziristan 
(“ Central Pathanistan ”) Assembly had as 
its president the Faqir of Ipi, who later in 
the year made a propaganda tour of 
Waziristan to enlist support for Pathanistan. 
Afghanistan claimed that these assemblies 
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were freely elected and spoke for the tribes, 
and the Afghan Foreign Ministry began to 
distribute officially to diplomatic missions in 
Kabul anti-Pakistan literature said to have 
been published by the Central Pathanistan 
Assembly, which (the Ministry said) had 
asked Afghanistan to accord it facilities for 
bringing its voice to the world. Pakistan, 
apparently worried by this activity on 
the frontier, at the end of January moved 
regular troops back into Landi Kotal and 
Thai, two important posts which had earlier 
been cleared of their regular garrisons. The 
Government in Karachi admitted that the 
reason for this step was differences between 
Afridis and Mohmands over Pathanistan, 
and this was the beginning of a period of 
increased activity in the tribal areas. 

4. Any hope that Afghanistan might make 
concessions on the form of eventual negotia¬ 
tions with Pakistan was crushed in January, 
when the Afghan Government press, com¬ 
menting on a statement by the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, in which he denied the 
existence of the Pathanistan National 
Assemblies, made it clear that Afghanistan 
was prepared to extend the hand of friend¬ 
ship to Pakistan only if Pathanistan was 
established. A solution now seemed further 
off than ever, and in Kabul there were 
rumours that Afghanistan might refer the 
dispute to the United Nations. These 
rumours were strengthened by a statement 
to the same effect in Cairo on 12th March 
by the Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who was accompanying King Zahir back to 
Kabul after the latter’s stay of several 
months in Paris for medical treatment. In 
the course of his visits to several of the 
Moslem countries on his way, the King dis¬ 
cussed the Pathanistan question with King 
Ibn Saud, King Faruq and the Turkish 
Ambassador in Tehran. They apparently 
gave him no encouragement for Afghan 
claims. Mediation, arbitration and direct 
discussion were all proposed, but the pro¬ 
posals came to nothing. 

5. About this time His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment came to the conclusion that the most 
helpful and effective action in the dispute 
would be a warning to the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment by the United Kingdom and other 
friendly Governments represented in Kabul. 
Preparations accordingly began in March, 
and by the following month it had been 
decided that His Majesty’s Government's 
warning should represent their concern at 
the Afghan Government's provocative and 
dangerous agitation, reiterate their views 
that the Durand Line was the international 


frontier and Pakistan the successor to 
Britain's rights in that regard, warn the 
Afghan Government of the possible danger¬ 
ous reaction of the tribes to Afghan agita¬ 
tion, and recommend that Afghanistan 
should take advantage of Pakistan's offer to 
discuss the questions of common interest 
affecting the people of the two countries 
living on either side of the Durand Line, 
such as co-operation regarding the mainten¬ 
ance of peace on the frontier and economic, 
cultural and administrative matters. At the 
invitation of His Majesty’s Government, the 
Governments of France, Italy, the United 
States, Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Saudi 
Arabia instructed their Missions in Kabul in 
May to make similar representations to the 
Afghan Government. These, while co¬ 
ordinated with His Majesty's Government’s 
approach, were not made jointly or simul¬ 
taneously—and were in some cases changed 
in form to suit different relationships with 
the Afghan Government. The Government 
of India were at the same time informed of 
the action being taken, and were asked to 
consider using their influence with the 
Afghan Government; but, as was expected, 
they declined to do so. 

6. By June it was apparent that the 
demarche by the friendly nations had not 
been successful, in that there was no imme¬ 
diate prospect of direct negotiation between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. It had been 
hoped that King Zahir, who had arrived 
back in Kabul in April, might be able to 
prevail on the Cabinet to exercise modera¬ 
tion in their attitude towards Pakistan. 
Gradually, however, it became evident that 
the power in the Cabinet was with the 
extremists, led by Prince Daud and (un¬ 
expectedly) supported by the elder statesman 
and ex-Prime Minister, Hashim Khan, 
formerly a sincere advocate ot friendship 
with Pakistan. It seemed as if the Afghan 
Government was now too tar committed to 
the Pathanistan policy to retreat or to grant 
concessions on the form of any proposal lor 
a settlement. Afghanistan flatly refused to 
consider any discussions or negotiations with 
Pakistan which did not specifically include 
discussion of Pathanistan, and Pakistan 
stood out equally firmly against inclusion of 
that subject. There was a sharp increase in 
anti-Pakistan propaganda, which was at 
times also distinctly anti-British. The Shah 
of Persia had in April proposed to the 
Afghan and Pakistan Ambassadors in 
Tehran that there should at least be a propa¬ 
ganda truce between the two countries. In 
July the Pakistan Government informed the 
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Shah that they agreed if the Afghans would 
also agree; but by October it was obvious 
that the Afghan conditions were unaccept¬ 
able, and nothing came of the proposal 
Afghan propaganda continued, and was 
given the stamp of authority when the King, 
in his annual Independence Day Speech, on 
24th August, introducing a direct reference 
to foreign affairs for the first time in these 
speeches, expressed the hope that Pathani¬ 
stan would prosper and deplored Pakistan's 
military pressure on that area. 

7. This propaganda had some effect on 
the frontier tribes. In Waziristan, under 
the active influence of the Faqir of Ipi, 
and encouraged by the formation of the 

Pathanistan National Assemblies,” the 
tribesmen began in early summer to hoist 
“ Pathanistan ” flags and destroy communi¬ 
cations and harass Pakistan militia and 
troops. Pakistan thereupon adopted the 
forceful policy of bombing dissident tribes¬ 
men on her side of the Durand Line—a 
policy of doubtful value which led naturally 
to recriminations on the Afghan side. There 
began a series of frontier incidents which 
culminated in October in a report broadcast 
by the Pakistan Government to the effect 
that Afghanistan had violated the frontier 
at Dobandi, near Chaman, and invaded 
Pakistan Baluchistan with a force of 5,000 
men, led by a brigadier and including regular 
troops. Within a few days it transpired that 
this “ force ” was, in fact, much smaller than 
had at first been reported, though Pakistan 
continued to maintain that regular Afghan 
troops in plain clothes had been involved. 
As was to be expected, the incident was 
followed by protest and counter-protest, 
which did nothing except strain relations 
further between the two countries. 

8. Meanwhile Pakistan did not seem 
particularly anxious for a settlement of the 
main dispute. When pressed by His 
Majesty's Government at the beginning of 
September for proposals for direct negotia¬ 
tions with the Afghans, the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment appeared to regard the matter as one 
of no particular urgency as compared with 
their other external problems. In the same 
month, however, the United States Govern¬ 
ment proposed to His Majesty’s Government 
that the American Ambassadors in Kabul 
and Karachi should suggest to the Govern¬ 
ments to which they are accredited that the 
United States should act as an informal go- 
between to bring them to agree to a basis 
for direct negotiations. The American pro¬ 
posals to the two Governments were that 
they should cease their propaganda attacks 
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on each other, use their influence to prevent 
incidents among the tribes and consult 
through diplomatic channels if incidents did 
occur, exchange ambassadors within two 
months, and designate representatives to 
meet within three months for informal and 
exploratory discussions of differences with¬ 
out a previously agreed agenda or stated pre¬ 
condition. These proposals were handed to 
the two Governments by the American 
representatives on 6th November. By 15th 
November the Afghan Government had, 
with some misgivings, accepted the Ameri¬ 
can proposals. The Pakistan Government 
were, however, less willing to agree, being 
convinced that the proposed talks would 
certainly break down on the Pathanistan 
issue. In order to guard against this prob¬ 
ability, they were particularly anxious, before 
assenting to the American proposals, to 
obtain some commitment by the United 
States Government endorsing the validity of 
the Durand Line. A leakage early in 
December of the fact that the American 
approach had been made, further damaged 
the prospects of a successful outcome. The 
leakage may have occurred in Karachi but 
the Pakistan Government maintained that 
the fault lay in Washington. However that 
may be, the irrepressible Afghan Ambas¬ 
sador in Delhi seized the occasion for yet 
another anti-Pakistan speech, the Pakistan 
Prime Minister was constrained to state to a 
journalist that he did not regard the 
Pakistan-Afghan frontier as a subject open 
to discussion, while the Afghan Government 
on 23rd December issued an official state¬ 
ment regarding the American proposals, 
which declared that while the Pakistan 
Government’s attitude had been equivocal 
the Afghan Government had always been in 
favour of holding talks to “ arrive at a just 
and honourable settlement on the question 
of the lawful freedom of the Pathan people.” 

At the end of the year, therefore, the 
prospects for the success of the American 
initiative appeared to be poor indeed. 

Economic Affairs 

9. The strained relations with Pakistan 
had an adverse effect on the economic 
situation in Afghanistan, and the position 
was made still worse by the resignation of 
the capable Minister of National Economy 
as a result of dissension in the Cabinet. In 
spite of the Government’s attempts to 
abolish it, the black market in foreign 
exchange flourished and the value of the 
afghani fell to less than half its official rates 
of exchange with dollars and sterling, and to 
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barely 66 per cent, of the Pakistani rupee 
rate. In an attempt to help the Afghan 
economy, a United Nations Technical Assist¬ 
ance Mission visited the country, and before 
the end of the year had established a per¬ 
manent Mission here. 

10. At the beginning of January Pakistan 
carried out the threat she had made to stop 
supplying Afghan motor-tankers with petrol 
from depots in Pakistan (the main Afghan 
source of supply) if these tankers were not 
modified to conform to the Pakistan 
petroleum safety regulations. The issue of 
petrol to private users in Afghanistan was 
immediately stopped by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment, and supplies to public service vehicles 
and haulage transport rigidly rationed. It 
was not until May that some tankers were 
modified and imports began to increase, 
but by the end of the year these were still 
short of the essential needs of the country. 
This shortage of petrol led naturally to 
scarcity and a rise in price of certain com¬ 
modities, such as fuel, which have to be 
transported over a distance, but at the same 
time the Afghan Government at its own 
convenience used the shortage to some 
extent as an excuse for the many short¬ 
comings in its economic policy. Neverthe¬ 
less, there were many complaints about that 
policy. Early in the year Abdul Majid, 
Minister of National Economy and the most 
competent financial and economic expert in 
the Government, was the object of bitter 
criticism in the National Assembly for his 
handling of the Helmand River irrigation 
scheme, and it was not until the end of 
September that the Assembly finally 
approved acceptance of the $21 million loan 
from the Export-Import Bank to finance the 
completion of the first part of the scheme. 
By that time Abdul Majid was no longer in 
office, having resigned in May as a result of 
a personal quarrel with the Prime Minister. 
The country was then left with no Minister 
fully capable of guiding its economy, and in 
spite of the Government's efforts to control 
foreign exchange and prevent the import of 
unessential luxury goods, the value of the 
afghani continued to depreciate and the cost 
of living to rise. 

11. Although Abdul Majid had not been 
re-admitted to the Government by the end 
of the year, he obtained a considerable 
measure of control over the economic 
development of the country when in July 
he was reappointed head of the Afghan 
National Bank, which finances most of 
Afghanistan's foreign trade. In this 
capacity he revived a former Afghan request 
for a loan from the United Kingdom, and 


asked for a credit of £4 million for the ex¬ 
pansion of the country's textile industry. 
After due consideration of the financial and 
political implications. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment decided that they could not grant the 
credit. 

12. In the meantime—ostensibly because 
of the difficulty of trading with Pakistan and 
buying petrol from her, but in fact following 
in principle her custom in past years— 
Afghanistan negotiated a barter trade agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union, which was 
signed in July. This agreement, valid for 
four years—as against one year in the case 
of previous agreements—provided prin¬ 
cipally for the exchange, in the first year, of 
Afghan cotton and wool (the latter at well 
below world prices) against a supply of 
Russian petrol fully adequate for Afghan 
needs. The Afghans, however, unwilling 
to make themselves wholly dependent on 
Russia, have decided to take only a certain 
amount of petrol from her and to continue 
importing much of their needs from Paki¬ 
stan. Although the strategic importance of 
the main Afghan exports gave the agree¬ 
ment a certain economic significance it still 
remained primarily a political gesture and 
seemed unlikely to benefit Afghanistan's 
economy as a whole. Nor was any greater 
significance attached to the Indo-Afghan 
Trade Agreement (originally initialled at 
Delhi in March 1949) which was signed in 
Kabul on 4th April. 

13. Realising the seriousness of her pre¬ 
carious economic position, Afghanistan had 
made an appeal to the United Nations 
(albeit somewhat incoherent) for technical 
and financial assistance. The United 
Nations in response sent a Preparatory 
Mission to the country early in March to 
make a brief survey of the economic, indus¬ 
trial and agricultural position with a view 
to deciding on the most promising economic 
projects to be taken in hand and the foreign 
technical staff likely to be required. The 
main United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission which succeeded this preliminary 
survey team began to arrive in Kabul on 
21st June. It began its work in the face 
of difficulties brought on by the disunity in 
the Cabinet, the resignation of the Minister 
of National Economy, and the shortage of 
petrol. It was hard for its members to 
envisage the Afghans really agreeing to, and 
implementing any schemes the mission 
might recommend. In spite of this, it con¬ 
tinued discussions and investigations, and in 
September the Deputy Director of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation arrived to 
inspect its work as a whole. He and the 
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leader of the mission agreed, at the request 
of the Afghan Government, to recommend 
for technical assistance to the country on a 
long-term basis, that the F.A.O. should 
appoint a chief agricultural adviser and 
several experts. Other United Nations 
experts, including a Dutch oil geologist who 
arrived soon after, were provided for. It 
was also agreed to recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of a United Nations resident repre¬ 
sentative in Kabul to assist the Afghan 
Government in planning economic develop¬ 
ment and carrying out any plans decided on. 
This recommendation, however, was made 
conditional on the appointment of an 
Afghan counterpart to the United Nations 
representative who would have sufficient 
influence in the Cabinet to push plans 
through once they were agreed on. The 
Afghans fulfilled this condition soon after 
by appointing a new Minister of National 
Economy and making him also the head 
of a new Government department for liaison 
with the United Nations Mission. By the 
end of the year the United Nations repre¬ 
sentative had not yet been appointed, but he 
was expected to arrive shortly. 

Internal Affairs 

14. The year was marked by constant dis¬ 
sension in the Cabinet and growing dissatis¬ 
faction among the people at the despotic rule 
of the Royal clan; nor did the King’s 
return from abroad do anything to 
encourage the country in its hope for a more 
democratic system of government. Certain 
groups did form democratic parties of a 
kind, but by the end of the year these had 
not brought about any improvement in the 
system; and the country was still in a bad 
way, politically and economically. How¬ 
ever, apart from an alleged attempt on the 
Prime Minister’s life in March, there were 
no outbreaks of violence. 

15. King Zahir arrived back in Kabul 
in April, much improved in health after his 
period of medical treatment in France: 
He was followed the same day by his uncle 
and virtual guardian, Hashim Khan, the 
former Prime Minister. By this time it was 
common knowledge in the country that 
there was bitter disagreement in the Cabinet 
between groups led by the Prime Minister, 
Shah Mahmud Khan, on the one hand, and 
his nephew Prince Daud and Abdul Majid 
(Minister of National Economy) on the 
other. It was thought that with the return 
of the King and Hashim Khan there might 
be a change of Cabinet (and perhaps of 
Prime Minister) and a move towards a more 
democratic way of government. This how- 
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ever was not so. Although the King did 
in fact show a desire to take a more active 
part in the administration, he seemed too 
weak a character to carry any weight. His 
cousin and brother-in-law. Prince Daud, 
•responsible for defence and the tribes and 
superintending internal affairs, continued 
to challenge the authority of the Prime 
Minister in the Cabinet, and there were 
rumours that he aspired to become Prime 
Minister or even King himself. Shortly 
before the King returned to Kabul, the 
secret police claimed that an attempt on 
the Prime Minister's life had been dis¬ 
covered and foiled just in time. A con¬ 
siderable number of suspects were arrested, 
including senior army officers and leading 
tribesmen from the Hazarajat district in 
the centre of the country—a frequently 
disaffected area. Some were later said to 
have been executed. It was never proved 
in public by trial or other means that the 
assassination had in fact been meditated, 
and it was rumoured that Prince Daud had 
fabricated the whole affair in order to 
advance his claim to be Prime Minister by 
showing the King on his return how 
capable he (Daud) was of controlling such 
disorder. In spite of the resignation in 
May of his supporter, Abdul Majid 
(Minister of National Economy), as a result 
of a violent disagreement with the Prime 
Minister, Daud’s opposition to the latter 
grew and strengthened. In October, 
instead of the long-expected major change 
in the Cabinet, a minor reshuffle took place 
in which the only appointment of interest 
was that of Prince Daud to acting Minister 
of the Interior in addition to his other 
offices. Thus by the end of the year he had 
become the controlling authority in matters 
of defence and internal security in the 
country. 

16. In the meantime there was evidence 
that thinking men among the people were 
beginning to show their dissatisfaction with 
the oligarchy of the Royal clan. The out¬ 
standing proponent of more democratic 
government was one Abdul Haye Khan, 
who early in January resigned his senior 
position in a Ministry to be free to do 
something about creating a healthy opposi¬ 
tion to the Government. The Prime 
Minister, however, lost no time in appoint¬ 
ing him his Legal Adviser, presumably to 
keep him under surveillance. About the 
same time. Prince Daud sponsored the 
establishment of a National Club in Kabul, 
which was ostensibly a meeting-place for 
the exchange of views and criticism. B 
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April it had become the birthplace of a so- 
called National Democratic Party, ardently 
supported by the Rector of Kabul 
University and students of the Faculty of 
Law; but this movement was in fact 
eventually captured by the Government and 
used as ostensible proof of their desire to 
allow democratic institutions to exist. For 
the same limited purpose the Government- 
controlled Press was allowed to print 
criticism of certain Ministries and national 
institutions several times during the year. 
These included acounts of the proceedings 
in the National Assembly when a certain 
Dr. Mahmudi, one of the members, strongly 
challenged the Government to justify the 
Helmand River irrigation scheme and the 
loan expenditure on it. In spite of these 
manifestations of public discontent, the 
royal Yakyakhel family kept their firm hold 
on the government of the country and 
allowed the people no really democratic 
freedom of expression. 

17. During the year there were radical 
changes in the Government’s Press Depart¬ 
ment. The two main Kabul dailies, while 
still strictly controlled, adopted under new 
editors a wider and more liberal approach 
to the problems of the country. Besides 
the criticisms noted above, there were con¬ 
structive recommendations. One of these 
concerned food price control, and another 
education. The Government continued its 
policy of sending students abroad (includ¬ 
ing several to the United Kingdom) and 
employing foreign teachers in Kabul, 
although there was some dispute about the 
Government’s right to make its foreign 
employees accept thirty per cent, of their 
pay in afghanis. While the Ministry of 
Education asked for replacements from the 
United Kingdom for British teachers whose 
contracts expired in the course of the year, 
the strength of the Royal Air Force Mission 
fell to one flying instructor officer and an 
N.C.O. wireless technician, whose contracts 
were due to expire in March, 1951, and the 
attitude of the Minister of War (Price Daud) 
held out little hope that the Government 
would employ any R.A.F. personnel after 
that date. A former Luftwaffe pilot was 
employed as flying instructor in the course 
of the year at a lower salary than the British 
N.C.O. In other directions too the Afghan 
Government continued to employ Germans 
and Austrians at low salaries, and the 
numbers of such teachers, agriculturalists 
and engineers (especially electrical) rose 
considerably. The American Morrison- 
Knudsen Company remained the only firm 


on contract in Afghanistan, and, financed 
by the Export-Import Bank loan of $21 
million granted at the end of 1949, it con¬ 
tinued its work on the Helmand River 
irigation scheme in the Kandahar-Girishk 
area. 

Foreign Relations 

18. As in 1949, relations with the United 
Kingdom were dominated by the 
Pathanistan issue. The belief was still 
widely held even in the highest circles of the 
Afghan Government that Britain controlled 
Pakistan and could make the latter yield 
on Pathanistan if she wished. In United 
Nations matters such as the position of 
Germany and general colonial and trustee¬ 
ship questions (i.e. not specific issues likely 
to affect her position in the Moslem bloc) 
Afghanistan promised her support for the 
British point of view. Only a mod- .te 
volume of trade was carried on between 
the two countries, and in spite of the sub¬ 
mission of many detailed tenders by British 
firms principally for textile machinery and 
telecommunications equipment—no con¬ 
tracts had been awarded by the end of the 
year. In August a formal request was 
made by Afghanistan for a credit of £4 
million from His Majesty’s Government for 
expansion of the textile industry, but this 
was turned down after due examination of 
the political and financial considerations 
involved. 

19. Friendly relations continued with 
India. Pakistan made no secret of her 
belief that India was stirring up trouble in 
the frontier tribal areas so as to improve 
her own prospects in Kashmir by exacerbat¬ 
ing the dispute between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, but proof of this could not be 
adduced. Nevertheless, the allegation was 
plausible, in view of the close connexions 
between India and Afghanistan which were 
however probably more a matter of mutual 
convenience than primary desire. On 5th 
January, a five-year Treaty of Friendship 
was signed in Delhi between the two 
countries. Though innocuous in substance, 
it was said in Karachi to include a military 
clause; but this was categorically denied 
by the Afghans—and in fact it seemed 
improbable. It was signed for Afghanistan 
by Najibullah Khan, her able ambassador 
in Delhi, who made frequent speeches there 
(which were published and broadcast in 
India), attacking the Government of 
Pakistan and advocating Pathanistan. In 
March, Pakistan made a formal protest to 
India (as well as Afghanistan) after a 
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particularly provocative speech, and asked 
India to refrain from publishing such pro¬ 
paganda. India, however, continued to 
report N'ajibullah's attacks, and in August 
so-called Pathan societies in Delhi and 
Bombay began to publish there—presum¬ 
ably with the full knowledge of the 
Government of India—particularly offensive 
periodicals agitating for Pathanistan. 
These were circulated officially by the 
Afghan Government to foreign Missions in 
Kabul. In August Najibullah accom¬ 
panied the Indian Minister of Commerce 
and a member of Parliament to Kabul as 
State guests for the Afghan Independence 
celebrations. Sports teams were also 
invited from India—in pointed contrast to 
which Afghanistan again (as in 1949) com¬ 
pletely ignored Pakistan for this occasion. 

20. Although early in the year Persia- 
hoped to conclude with Afghanistan a com¬ 
mercial treaty, an extradition treaty and an 
agreement to provide for a mechanism for 
settling border disputes, these proposals 
came to nothing. Negotiations continued 
however for a settlement of the dispute 
about the division of the Helmand River 
waters. A neutral expert made a pre¬ 
liminary survey of the river from February 
to July, and in October the main commis¬ 
sion of three neutral engineers (a Chilean, 
a Canadian and an American) arrived in 
Afghanistan. Their task was to make 
engineering studies and render an advisory 
report to the two Governments on problems 
of mutual interest connected with the river. 
Although relations remained ostensibly 
friendly, Persia apparently resented Afghan 
progress on the Helmand River irrigation 
scheme before the commission had had 
time to make its report. There was no 
marked co-operation between the two 
countries in other spheres, and in March 
the Kabul-Tehran air service was with¬ 
drawn by Persia because of Afghan 
technical shortcomings and lack of petrol. 

21. True to her tradition of neutrality, 
Afghanistan’s attitude towards her northern 
neighbour was cautiously friendly. A 
Moscow journal stated that the Soviet 
Union supported the Afghan demand for 
Pathanistan, but regarded the Afghan 
regime as feudal and reactionary and an 
inadequate sponsor of Afghan claims for 
national unity. For their part, senior 
members of the Afghan Government in 
informal conversation with Western dip¬ 
lomats in Kabul frequently asserted that 


they would not trust Russia to honour any 
undertaking for longer than it suited her 
convenience. Apart from the four-year 
Trade Agreement described above which 
was signed in July, Afghan-Soviet relations 
included an agricultural diseases and locusts 
'conference at Tashkent (U.S.S.R.) in 
August and Russian veterinary help to fight 
rinderpest in the Herat area. His 
Majesty’s Ambassador made a tour of the 
northern province of Qataghan in 
September and from his observations con¬ 
sidered it unlikely that the Turki-speaking 
people of that province would desert Kabul 
and seek possible unity with their Soviet 
kinsmen north of the Oxus. 

22. Afghan links with the Moslem Bloc 
were strengthened. Having suffered public 
abuse in the Pakistan Press for voting with 
Britain and against the Moslem countries 
on an issue in the United Nations in the 
preceding year, the Afghan Government 
took care not to vote against them in 1950. 
In addition, Treaties of Friendship were 
concluded with Syria (12th October), the 
Lebanon (6th October) and Jordan (4th 
October), and non-resident Ministers 
exchanged with the Lebanon. In the West, 
diplomatic relations were opened with 
Spain, the Spanish Minister to Iraq being 
also accredited to Afghanistan, while the 
Afghan Ambassador to France, Belgium 
and Switzerland was accredited in Madrid. 
On the other hand, the post in Washington 
was vacant from June (when Prince Naim 
returned to Kabul). 

23. Afghanistan maintained her keen 

interest in the United Nations and 
encouraged visits by delegations from the 
Specialised Agencies. In April a United 
Nations Economic, Social and Cultural 

Organisation expert on mass communica¬ 

tions made an investigation into the Afghan 
Press and radio. World Health Organisa¬ 
tion representatives visited the country 

several times, and among the resident 

experts were specialists in malaria, typhus, 
venereal diseases and child welfare. In 
January, Afghanistan was represented at 
the International Labour Organisation 
Asian Labour Conference in Ceylon, and in 
October a delegation attended the Islamic 
Economic Conference at Tehran. The 
Afghan Government promptly declared its 
support for the United Nations in the 
Korean war, although it pleaded the 
Pathanistan dispute as an excuse for not 
giving practical help. 
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FA 1015/4 No. 2 

PROPOSED VISIT OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF AFGHANISTAN TO 
THE UNITED STATES FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT 

Its Effect on his Dispute with Prince Daud 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Bevin. (Received 16 th January) 


(No. 1. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 4th January, 1951 

In my telegram No. 1 of 4th January I 
had the honour to report that the Prime 
Minister of Afghanistan, His Royal High¬ 
ness Shah Mahmud, is preparing to go to the 
United States in about a fortnight's time for 
medical treatment. This information was 
passed to me on 3rd January by the United 
States Ambassador and one of his service 
attaches. According to the latter, per¬ 
mission is being sought from the United 
States authorities to transport the Prime 
Minister and two or three members of his 
family as far as Karachi, or at least a con¬ 
venient airport in Persia or the Persian Gulf, 
in the Dakota aircraft allocated to the 
United States Air Attache here. 

2. I had already arranged an interview 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
that same afternoon (3rd January) and I was 
interested and pleased that, without any 
prompting from me, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs gave me his account 
of the reasons for the Prime Minister's 
departure. According to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Prime Minister 
has been ill for some time past with 
high blood pressure and heart disease. 
At first the Prime Minister had thought to 
treat his illness by giving himself a month’s 
holiday at the lower altitude of the tradi¬ 
tional winter capital at Jalalabad. His 
condition growing worse, Jalalabad was 
abandoned together with the second choice 
of Bombay. In the opinion of Dr. 
Boulenger, the retiring dean of the French 
medical faculty here, and Dr. Fisher, a 
German doctor who enjoys Afghan confi¬ 
dence, the Prime Minister needed complete 
rest and treatment by first class physicians. 
Normally, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
said, the Prime Minister would have gone 
to London or Paris, but as his eldest son is 
living in the United States he had decided 
to seek treatment in that country. This 
treatment would, according to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, take at least two to 
three months, and during that time he (the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs) would act as 
Prime Minister. 


3. Though the Prime Minister’s decision 
to leave for the United States is unexpected, 
the fact that he is sick has been common 
property for some time. About six weeks 
ago, he was prevented by illness from ap¬ 
pearing at a dinner party he gave for heads 
of missions in honour of the departure of 
his favourite nephew as Afghan Ambas¬ 
sador to Ankara. In view of the known 
hostility between the Prime Minister and 
his nephew, Prince Daud, Minister of War, 
&c., and the latter's widely believed desire 
to seize power it is natural that Afghan and 
foreisner alike should wonder whether the 
Prime Minister's illness was wholly genuine 
or partly due to a sense of defeat. I am 
myself inclined to believe that the Prime 
Minister's sickness is more genuine than 
commony believed. As far as I know, his 
last public appearance was at lunch in this 
mission on 16th November, when he told 
my wife that he was being severely dieted 
for blood pressure, but that he hoped to get 
better after a month’s holiday at Jalalabad. 
Furthermore, the French Ambassador tells 
me, in confidence, that in Dr. Boulenger's 
opinion the Prime Minister is a very sick 
man in urgent need of expert medical 
attention. 

4. Whether the Prime Minister’s 
departure to the United States is due mainly 
to illness or to his dispute with Prince Daud, 
the latter, by accident or design, now has 
the chance of seizing power. Though he 
will be acting as Prime Minister, it is the 
general opinion that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has not the strength of 
character nor has he the privilege of birth to 
enable him to resist Prince Daud. Even if, 
after two or three months' rest and treat¬ 
ment in the United States, the Prime 
Minister should desire to return, would it 
be easy for him to do so unless the King 
should decide to give him his entire support 
and loyally do so? Of the King's ability to 
take such a strong line there is considerable 
doubt. It therefore seems probable that 
the power in this country will pass yet 
further and possibly even completely into 
the hands of Prince Daud, a man who is 
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reputed not to enjoy the respect and confi¬ 
dence of his fellow countrymen and who is 
believed to be immoderate and obstinate. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington 


and to the High Commissioners for the 
United Kingdom in Delhi and Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1017/3 No. 3 

DEMAND FOR A MORE DEMOCRATIC FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Eden. (Received 1th May) 


(No. 40. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 2Sth April, 1951. 

Owing to the undeveloped state of society 
in this country, the distance between 
centres of population, the sharply con¬ 
trasting racial groups, Government control 
of press and radio and finally the virtual 
ban placed on the intercourse of Afghans 
with foreigners, it is almost impossible to 
gauge with accuracy the direction and 
strength of Afghan public opinion. Despite 
these difficulties, I think I should attempt 
to give my views on the present demand for 
a more democratic form of government. 
This appreciation I now have the honour 
to submit. 

2. Despite the 1931 Constitution which 
provides for an elected Lower Chamber 
and a certain measure of parliamentary 
control of the administration, Afghanistan 
has been and still is ruled absolutely by the 
Royal Clan in association with a few 
specially selected outsiders. In fairness to 
the present Royal Clan—the Yahya Khel— 
it must be said that since their advent to 
power in 1929, their rule has been, on 
balance, beneficial to this country, and also, 
omitting the question of Pathanistan, to 
their neighbours in the Indian Peninsula. 
This is because their administration has by 
Afghan standards been relatively efficient 
and strong enough to ensure good internal 
security—no mean feat in this turbulent 
country. Since the end of the war how¬ 
ever. the dictatorship of the Yahya Khel 
has been increasingly challenged owing to 
the universal talk of democracy, whether of 
the Western or Communist variety, and the 
belief, fostered by Afghan students with 
Western educations that the Royal Clan has 
failed to develop the country economically. 
Other adverse forces have been Pakistan’s 
overt attacks on the Yahya Khel and, 
according to some Afghans (see my des¬ 
patch No. 26 of 1st March), Communist- 
sponsored activities in favour of a republic. 
Simultaneously the power of the Yahya 
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Khel to meet the challenge either by force 
or by guile has declined. The quarrel for 
supremacy between the Prime Minister, 
Shah Mahmoud, representing a more 
liberal policy and Prince Daud, his nephew 
and a forceful reactionary on the pattern of 
the ex-Prime Minister, Hashim Khan, 
brought the strength of the clan to a low 
ebb. Nor, according to unconfirmed 
reports, has Prince Daud, despite the fact 
that he is Minister of both War and 
Interior, been able during the Prime 
Minister's absence in the United States to 
restore the standing of his family or 
himself. 

3. In consequence of this state of affairs, 
there is a growing awareness in interested 
circles of the weakening hand of the 
Administration. To fill this power gap 
there has been no sign so far of any other 
person or persons attempting to seize power 
by force. Nor has there been any apparent 
decline of public security in any part of the 
country. The decline of power is not yet 
sufficiently pronounced to encourage such 
developments and in any case the Yahya 
Khel are still sufficiently feared to deter 
political rivals from challenging them with 
the familiar weapon of military force. 
However on the more unfamiliar issue of 
democratic reform, reform parties have felt 
emboldened, in the present state of world 
opinion, to come into the open (see my 
despatch No. 20 of 15th February). Their 
most interesting activity is the publication 
of newspapers of which three have appeared 
in recent weeks (see my despatch No. 39 of 
27th April). In general the line taken by 
these papers is that the present Adminis¬ 
tration is corrupt and inefficient and that 
the only cure for the present political and 
economic bankruptcy of the country is to 
establish, by elections, parliamentary con¬ 
trol of the Administration. This tacitly 
implies the disappearance from power of 
the Yahya Khel except in the person of the 
King who is apparently not openly attacked 
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though some sections of the democratic 
movement are reputed to be in favour of a 
republic (see my despatch No. 26 of 
1st March, paragraph 9). One paper, how¬ 
ever, went so far as to state that in 
“ constitutional," i.e., democratic, countries, 
members of the Royal family may not be 
members of the Cabinet. It is not possible 
to say how far this present democratic 
movement which is a spontaneous and 
natural development, is being fomented and 
exploited by Communists and their sym¬ 
pathisers. Some Afghans fear that the 
movements have already been penetrated. 
Nor is it, I regret to say, possible to give the 
strength of the demand for democratic 
reform. There is no doubt that tribesmen 
and countrymen alike are quite disin¬ 
terested in such matters. Even the towns' 
interest is confined to two categories of 
people, namely those who hope personally 
to benefit by a broadening of the basis of 
administration and secondly the few 
genuine patriots who think that a parlia¬ 
mentary regime would be politically and 
economically better for their country. 
These two classes of people are largely 
concentrated in Kabul, with Kandahar as 
a bad second. 

4. Whatever the strength of the demand 
for democratic reform may be, the present 
Government temporarily headed by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—a non-Yahya 
Khel—evidently feel unable to decide how 
to handle the present situation without 
consulting the Prime Minister, Shah 
Mahmoud, who has been absent in the 
United States since 15th January last. 
While the name of King Zahir Shah is 
rarely mentioned in this context it seems 
likely that he has forbidden his cousin. 
Prince Daud. from repressing the demo¬ 


cratic movement by force—the latter's 
natural psychological reaction—and decided 
to summon back his suave and more 
moderate uncle Shah Mahmoud, the Prime 
Minister, who is in any case much more 
popular. The Prime Minister though likely 
to try to suppress the democratic news¬ 
papers and curb the activities of the demo¬ 
cratic parties would probably use methods 
less liable to affront world opinion—to 
which Afghanistan in her present political 
and economic position feels obliged to pay 
some attention. The mission of explaining 
the internal situation to the Prime Minister 
has seemingly been entrusted by the Gov¬ 
ernment (or as some say by the King) to 
Majibullah Khan, the plausible and able 
Afghan Ambassador to Delhi. The fact 
that he has been sent away from Delhi at 
the present time would appear to be a sign 
of the importance attached to his mission. 
Most Afghans seem to think the Prime 
Minister will respond to the appeal to 
return but none will hazard a guess as to 
how he will handle the situation. It may 
be of interest to add, however, that the 
Permanent Under Secretary of the Afghan 
Foreign Office has asked me to tell him 
what members of the British Royal family 
receive annuities from public funds and, 
particularly the most distant degree of 
relationship which would be regarded as 
the qualification for this purpose. This 
may mean that the retirement from office 
of the members of the Yahya Khel is being 
considered. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom at Delhi and Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1781/1 No. 4 

RELIGIOUS ISSUES IN AFGHANISTAN 


Mr. Gardener to Mr. Eden. 


(No. 61) Kabul, 

Sir, 6th July, 1951. 

I have the honour to report that in recent 
weeks feelings have been running high in 
Afghan circles in Kabul over a religious 
matter. In its issue of 9th April the new 
“ democratic " paper Nida-i-Khalq, which 
is antipathetic to the present regime, there 
appeared an article signed by Gholam 
Hasan Khan Safi entitled ‘‘ An invitation 


(Received 23rd July) 

to nonsensical worship.’’ The writer con¬ 
demned as a naive illusion the popular 
assumption that a certain tomb at Jalalabad 
contains a hair of the Prophet's head and 
questioned the propriety of the mosque 
which has been erected beside it. This 
article was considered by some of the 
priesthood, with some justice, to amount to 
blasphemy and one of the leading priests, 
namely Fazal-i-Umar, who is known 
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popularly as the Mullah of Shor Bazaar, 
issued a religious decree naming Gholam 
Hasan Khan Safi as an “ unbeliever." 
According to the Mohammedan law (the 
only law of this country) it is the duty of 
any true believer to kill such an infidel at 
sight and that such act would be rewarded 
by his going straight to the uttermost 
heaven without waiting in the various anti¬ 
chambers presumed by some Muslim 
theologians. In view of the dangerous 
situation in which Safi was thus placed, and 
his political importance, the Afghan 
authorities felt impelled to take action. 
After some hesitation he was placed in gaol 
and committed for trial. In order to avoid 
the dangers of a iong trial it was ordained 
by a Royal Proclamation on 23rd May that 
Safi should appear immediately before the 
Supreme Court of Appeal whose judgment 
would be final on confirmation by the King. 

2. Thus the scene was set for the most 
interesting and critical politico-legal trial 
for some years past. The accused. Gnoiain 
Hasan Khan Safi is a member of the Safi 
tribe which as late as the autumn of 1945 
rose in revolt against the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment. Besides being a member of a strong 
tribe, Safi is a wealthy man, and a director 
of the Sugar Monopoly. He is commonly 
believed to be a close friend of Abdul 
Majid Zabuli, the powerful ex-Minister of 
National Economy, and working in his 
interests as owner and editor of the Nida-i- 
Khalq. Safi is clearly a man who should 
be handled with care. 

3. Equally Fazal-i-Uinar, the priest who 
denounced him, could not be brushed aside 
for he also, as will be seen from Leading 
Personalities (No. 27 of 1950) is an in¬ 
fluential person. Apart from his eminence 
in the Muslim world, the Mullah has great 
influence among the Suleiman Khels and 
although opposed to the Government 
policy towards Pathanistan is close to the 
person of the King, having helped his 
father to gain the throne. 

4. Though it may be an oversimplifica¬ 
tion, the matter may therefore be regarded 
as a tussle between religion as represented 
by the Mullah of Shor Bazaar and new 
“ democratic" forces as represented by 
Safi. Great interest was naturally aroused 
and the judgment of the Court was 
anxiously awaited. Some people thought 
the court, under the King's influence would 
be bound to uphold the Mullah’s declara¬ 
tion for fear of disturbances caused by out¬ 
raged religious and tribal feelings. Others 
contested that the authorities would be 
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more afraid of the disturbances that would 
be caused by the “ democratic" papers 
backed by Abdul Majid Zabuli, and that 
the court would find in favour ol Safi. 1 he 
court's decision was not long delayed and 
according to the press of 25th June was as 
’follows—that although the delendant had 
not insulted the Prophet he had created 
dissension among the public and since this 
was a punishable offence under Shariat law 
he was to be kept in prison (a) for his 
protection against the violence of the 
Mullahs, and ( b ) for the strengthening oi 
his faith, until signs of reform were seen in 
him. This seeming compromise while it 
greatly favoured Safi gave little satisfaction 
to his supporters. These latter organised 
several demonstrations in the city calling 
for the immediate release of Safi. The 
supporters of the Mullah of Shor Bazaar 
put up some resistance and small counter¬ 
demonstrations took place. The Mullah 
does not however appear so far to have 
summoned all the support he undoubtedly 
commands. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect that he desires to avoid bloodshed; 
possibly his pride has been salved by some 
financial consideration. 

5. Meanwhile an uneasy truce obtains. 
Safi goes to prison every day in his car at 
7 a.m. and leaves it just before sunset in 
order to reach his house before the gun 
proclaims sunset at the end of another day’s 
fast which he is now obliged to keep. So 
far it would seem that the democrats have 
won though their victory is not complete 
until Safi is released. On the other hand, 
it is not yet certain that the Mullah will 
accept the present situation, though it must 
be admitted that so far he appears to have 
done so. Whatever the outcome, it would 
seem that the more reactionary form of 
Islam, which has hitherto prevailed in 
Afghanistan has suffered a setback though 
it would be an exaggeration to call it defeat. 

6. I would add that the guns, which are 
fired to herald the end of Ramadhan and 
the beginning of Id, were fired yesterday 
morning, quite unexpectedly, at 11 a.m. 1 
believe there is no precedent for such an 
occurrence in this country; Ramadhan 
invariably comes to an end on the evening 
when the new moon is seen, which this year 
should have been yesterday evening. It is 
supposed that the authorities ordered the 
guns to be fired yesterday to avoid the 
gathering together to-day of a large number 
of zealous worshippers, who might be 
inclined towards demonstration or violence, 
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at the public prayers which always take 
place at about-10 a.m. on the first morning 
of Id and which the King and his Cabinet 
attend. This ruse has enabled the King not 
to appear in public. 


I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in Delhi and Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1071/1 No. 5 

AFGHANISTAN’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Eden. (Received 29th August) 


(No. 86. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir. 16 th August. 1951. 

With reference to despatch No. S. 
107/3/3/51 of 12th April, 1951, from His 
Majesty's Minister of Amman enclosing the 
text of a treaty of friendship between the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan and 
Afghanistan, I have the honour to report 
that the local Afghan press has announced 
that this treaty was ratified by the National 
Assembly on 10th July and by the Senate 
on 28th July, 1951. 

2. It has similarly been reported in the 
press that the Treaty of Friendship between 
Afghanistan and Lebanon was ratified by 
the National Assembly and Senate on the 
same dates. 

3. The Treaty of Friendship between 
Afghanistan and Syria was stated to have 
been ratified by the National Assembly on 
22nd July and by the Senate on 28th July. 


4. As stated in my despatch No. 156 of 
20th October, 1950, to you, I have no reason 
to consider that the ratification of these 
treaties has any major political significance 
although it does, of course, indicate Afghan¬ 
istan's desire to establish closer links with 
her co-religionists and to the extent by 
which the three countries concerned fall 
within the Western orbit, it strengthens 
Afganistan's own links with the West. 

5. I have so far not been able to obtain 
texts of these treaties as ratified, but I shall 
continue to press the Afghan Government 
to let me have them. 

6. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ministers at Amman, 
Beirut and Damascus. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


No. 6 

ANGLO-AFGHAN RELATIONS 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Morrison. (Received 3rd September) 


(No. 91. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 23 rd A ugust 1951. 

I have the honour to report that the 
Government-controlled newspaper Anis of 
7th August published an article attacking 
His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Phillips 
Price, M.P. (a frequent traveller in the 
Middle East) and British subjects generally 
for the British attitude towards Pathanistan. 
In this article, Salah-ud-Din Saljuki, a 
well-known journalistic hatchet man, rebuts 
a statement by Mr. Phillips Price that when 
he was in Afghanistan he had found little 
support for the Pathanistan movement 
among the,Afghan people, by alleging that 
Mr. Phillips Price, like all British subjects, 
was sure to have some connexion with the 
Intelligence Department. 


2. It was this attack on private individuals 
and especially the accusations of espionage 
which decided me, contrary to the views 
expressed in my despatch No. 74 of 21st 
July, 1951, to make some form of protest to 
the Afghan Government. Unrefuted 
charges of espionage would, I consider, be 
harmful to the interests of British subjects 
whether travelling or resident in Afghan¬ 
istan. Accordingly, on 13th August I saw 
the Permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Afghan Foreign Office and made an un¬ 
official protest to him. I pointed out that 
for some time past anti-British articles and 
broadcasts had been disseminated and 
drew his attention to the article now quoted. 
Such articles, I pointed out to him, rarely 
reached the United Kingdom and even if 
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they did, their tone was not calculated to 
bring about a change of British attitude. I 
said that the only effect of such articles was 
to excite local opinion and to make more 
remote the possibilities of a settlement of 
the Pathanistan question—a political objec¬ 
tive which the Afghan Government claimed 
to cherish. I went on to say that the same 
accusations of indiscriminate abuse could 
be laid against the journal Pathanistan — 
produced periodically in Delhi and sent by 
the Afghan Foreign Office to inter alia every 
mission in Kabul. This journal, I said, ex¬ 
ceeded its proclaimed policy of advocating 
the independence of Pathanistan, often 
expressed as inaccurate abuse of Pakistan. 
The journal also contained anti-British 
articles. Its general attitude might, I said, 
be regarded by some as “ fellow travelling.” 
Yet the Afghan Government which pro¬ 
fessed friendship for Britain and abhorence 
of communism paid, it would seem, for the 
publication of such a journal and certainly 
ensured its distribution to missions estab¬ 
lished here and probably to a wider public 
through its own missions overseas. I invited 
the Permanent Under-Secretary, who pro¬ 
fessed ignorance of the contents of the 
journal, to read a few numbers for himself. 

3. The Permanent Under-Secretary who 
is, as I have before reported, the mere 


shadow of authority, promised to acquaint 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Acting 
Prime Minister with my remarks. Though 
I do not pretend there is any connexion with 
my action, I should inform you that the 
Permanent Under-Secretary several days 
later told me that the Afghan Government 
had now decided to moderate the tone of 
its propaganda attacks on Pakistan. There 
are, of course, two strong reasons for adopt¬ 
ing such a course, i.e., during the present 
period of strained relations between 
Pakistan and India. Afghanistan as a 
Moslem Power would not wish publicly to 
embarrass its co-religionists and secondly, 
such moderate action would be in line 
though not fully in compliance with the 
terms of the outstanding United States offer 
of mediation in the Pathanistan dispute. 
It is greatly to be hoped that moderation is 
indeed the policy of the Afghan Government 
though I fear it is too much to hope that 
that policy will be loyally implemented by 
all State employees and others. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in Karachi and Delhi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1017/7 No. 7 

VIEWS ON HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT'S FUTURE POLICY 

IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Scott. (Received 24th August) 


(1049/12/51. Confidential) Kabul, 

9th August, 1951. 

Please forgive the length of this letter and 
enclosure as 1 find it difficult to reply con¬ 
cisely to your FA 1017/4G of 22nd June in 
which you ask for my views on our objec¬ 
tives in Afghanistan, and our best ways of 

gaining them (including a passing reference 
to partition). 

2. 1 agree with you in thinking that our 
basic aim here is to secure the military and 
political protection of the Indian peninsula 
from Soviet expansion. To this I would add 
the protection of Persia and the Persian 
Gulf. Although His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment have special interest in these areas 
their protection is a matter of common 
interest to all Western and Muslim Powers. 
Afghanistan therefore has a strategic 
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importance as part of the as yet unorganised 
guard of two vital areas, the Middle East 
and South Asia. 

3. Before discussing the policy to be 
followed in Afghanistan to secure these aims 
we should, since you have raised the ques¬ 
tion. go into the partitioning of Afghanistan 
in some detail. This is best done in a 
separate paper, which I enclose. In it I 
express the opinion that the partition of 
Afghanistan would be unfavourable to 
Pakistan, especially if the initiative did not 
come from the Russians. 

4. If that conclusion is accepted then we 
are left to deal with the present Afghani¬ 
stan, unstable and unsatisfactory though it 
is. Clearly our aim should be to create the 
external and internal conditions in which 
Afghanistan can best function as a buffer 
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State. To such a policy the key beneficiary 
and leading contributor is or could be 
Pakistan. Pakistan, basing herself on her 
undoubtedly correct juridical position, has 
felt it necessary to meet the evil and dan¬ 
gerous intrigues and manoeuvres of the 
Afghans by adopting a stiff, repressive 
attitude, politically and economically. We, 
and with us our Western friends through 
our loyalty to Karachi, are committed to 
the same attitude which so far has brought 
us nil results. Nor, I fear, is it likely to 
produce anything conducive to building up 
an effective buffer State, indeed the opposite. 
1 think the time has come when Pakistan, 
apart from the larger strategy and if only to 
protect her backdoor when the front is 
being threatened by India, should re¬ 
examine her policy towards Afghanistan. 
It seems to me rather as if there is some 
danger that the original point of dispute, 
i.e., Pathanistan, may become submerged in 
a feeling of hatred for Pakistan. It may be 
of interest to add that a recent article in a 
Government paper urging the Afghans on 
to further efforts over Pathanistan, quotes 
as encouragement weak Persia’s victory 
over strong Britain in setting aside 
“ colonial ” imposed conditions. 

5. The essential thing is of course to dis¬ 
cover (a) Afghanistan's price for a settle¬ 
ment, i.e., what beyond a face-saving device 
is essential for the maintenance in power of 
the Yahyakhel, and (b) whether Pakistan 
can, in view of her own public opinion, pay 
that price and devise an acceptable formula. 
If a settlement could be reached, it would 
be possible to tackle Afghanistan’s economic 
problems at present precluded because of 
our and other Western countries’ loyalty to 
Karachi. Even the settlement of the 
Pathanistan dispute would of itself speed 
up commerce between the two countries at 
present gravely hindered by zealous 
Pakistani employees of the port, railways 
and customs department, led to hate the 
Afghans by Pakistan propaganda. Apart 
from existing commerce, however, capital 
is required for the development of this 
country and after reflection I am still of the 
opinion that this should be found on an 
international basis as I proposed before. In 
this loan Pakistan should take her share. 
I am pretty sure that with this money, 
mining concessions could be arranged with 
Afghan participation, also factories pro¬ 
ducing consumption goods. 

6. Until the Pathanistan quarrel is settled 
I fear I can see no alternative but to keep 
plugging away at our present rather ineffec¬ 


tive policy. This is to maintain the present 
Yahyakhel dynasty (though not necessarily 
all the present Yahyakhel hangers-on) in 
power and indeed strengthen it as far as 
possible and to improve relations between 
this country and Pakistan in principle by a 
settlement of the Pathanistan dispute but 
limited in practice to keeping the tempera¬ 
ture of the disputants as low as possible so 
that no grave incidents occur. As you 
point out, these two policies are somewhat 
incompatible but I submit not wholly so 
because, firstly, the Yahyakhel are more 
anti-Soviet than anti-Pakistan, and 
secondly, not all of the Yahyakhel but only 
some have been busy fomenting the 
Pathanistan dispute. Despite this partial 
incompatibility, I think we have to go on 
supporting the Yahyakhel for whom I see 
no possible alternative. We have also to go 
on with our policy of trying to persuade the 
Afghans not to push their Pathanistan cam¬ 
paign too far or too rigorously lest chaos or 
even war result. Presumably also our policy 
in Karachi would be to advise the Pakistanis 
against making any more attempts to coerce 
the Afghans which might drive them 
nearer to the Russians or cause them to take 
any military or other action which would 
give the Afghans real cause for complaint 
or make the task of the more moderate 
Yahyakhels more difficult (e.g., abuse of the 
Royal family, &c.). 

7. Your next question is whether the 
Yahyakhels would not be endangered by 
agreeing to give way and stop “ their agita¬ 
tion and machinations ” that being the only 
settlement that Pakistan would be likely to 
accept. As you say, I consider it improb¬ 
able that Afghanistan would agree to such a 
settlement without at least some face-saving 
formula and maybe some positive gain. 
Assuming, as I am inclined to do, that the 
moderate elements of the Yahyakhel are in 
the ascendency and wish to escape from the 
evils resulting from the failure of their 
Pathanistan policy, I think they will be 
shrewd enough to know for themselves the 
minimum conditions, compatible with their 
safety, they must obtain as a price of drop¬ 
ping their unneighbourliness. Now that 
there is no exchange of ambassadors, Pakis¬ 
tan has unfortunately no mechanism for, 
and seems disinterested in, discovering what 
that price is. This is doubly unfortunate 
for no one else can do that job and time is 
not working on the side of Pakistan (or 
ourselves). With the continuance of the 
propaganda war, I fear the authority of the 
Yahyakhel is getting weaker and the 
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economic situation is declining. In this 
rather desperate situation, a spark of 
trouble kindled on the frontier by accident 
or the malice of some reactionary 
Yahyakhel might result in hostilities. I 
therefore consider, as I wrote higher up, 
that it would be to Pakistan’s advantage to 
take high level soundings of peace 
prospects. 

8. The last point to comment on is the 
attitude we should adopt towards the 

democratic ” parties. I quite agree with 
you that in principle we should establish 
contacts with them and help them so far as 
we can consistent with our loyalty to the 
Afghan Government. In fact we have had 
occasional contacts with the Watan party 
and also with other individuals with un¬ 
known party allegiances. We have given 
them information on British political prac¬ 
tice and recently a Government paper pub¬ 
lished a eulogistic account of our party 
system. But 1 think the parties themselves 
would, generally speaking, prefer not to have 
much connexion with us or any other mis¬ 
sion at the moment for fear of incurring 
Government suspicion and displeasure. 
Clearly we must have some contacts though 
if we get too close to these parties we may 
embarrass both them and the Government. 
As I see it, the Government is now adopting 
a more aggressive attitude towards the 
parties. In my despatch No. 77 of 24th July, 
I quoted the Minister for Foreign Affairs as 
saying that the King and Government 
favour the general democratic movement. 
This is, I believe, true. But there are signs 
that (a) the Government is cracking down 
on irresponsible democratic ” movements 
or those suspected of Communist sympa¬ 
thies ; (b) replying to the “ democratic ” 
newspaper accusations of corruption and 
incompetence by reasoned articles in the 
Government press; (c) putting up people in 
Parliament to defend Government actions. 
This I would regard as reasonable and not 
inconsistent with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs’ declarations, but it does indicate the 
need for caution in dealing with the demo¬ 
cratic parties. I think we can, while main¬ 
taining minimum and discreet contacts with 
probably the two or three parties, i.e., 
“ Watan,” “ Wekh Zalmian ” and possibly 
the new party of the Muilah of Shor Bazaar, 
do all that is necessary for the time being. 
After all, the influence of the parties (even if 
they were to pull together!) is small and 
their allegiances and political platforms are 
still undefined. 

Yours, &c. 

JOHN GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No. 7 

The Partition of Afghanistan 

Perhaps rather more by accident than 
design, the modern State of Afghanistan 
^merged in the middle of the last century 
as a buffer State between Russian and 
British imperialist expansion. Its role was 
to protect India and, as was subsequently 
discovered, to protect also Persia and our 
position in the Persian Gulf. As a buffer 
State it has the advantages of— 

(1) consisting, except in the North and 

the West, of a mountainous area 
where North-South communications 
are difficult if not impossible for 
wheeled traffic; 

(2) being populated mainly by turbulent, 

independence-loving people. 

Its disadvantages were— 

(1) its economic poverty; 

(2) politically it has been and is unstable 

and unable or unwilling to keep the 
Eastern (Pathan) tribes in order and 
prevent them from threatening the 
security of the North-West Frontier 
Province; 

(3) strategically it has a weak point in 

the Herat gap which the Afghans 
cannot themselves, or by definition, 
allow others to defend. 

For just under a century when (a) the Indian 
Peninsula was united under British rule and 
had a strong army; ( b ) political warfare 
scarcely existed; and ( c ) armies depended 
on wheeled transport, Afghanistan fulfilled 
more or less satisfactorily the role of buffer 
State. Now that the three above-named 
conditions have disappeared it is useful to 
re-examine the case for retaining Afghani¬ 
stan as a buffer State. 

2. Militarily the courageous but un¬ 
trained Afghans armed only with rifles are 
no longer any match for modern European 
armies and could no longer even delay 
their advance. Furthermore Afghan mili¬ 
tary dispositions probably naturally enough 
are designed to ensure internal security 
among their own Eastern (Pathan) tribes 
and safety against any foreign danger which 
may arise over the Durand Line (now the 
smaller threat), to the gross neglect of the 
strong defence against Russian military 
aggression afforded by the Hindu Kush. 
Economically always poor, Afghanistan is 
now by modern enhanced standards nearly 
unviable. Unless much capital is now in¬ 
vested here, it seems possible that increasing 
economic discontent may predispose the 
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Afghans to accept Communist propaganda 
favouring the creation of a pro-Soviet State. 
Politically Afghanistan is dangerously un¬ 
stable in reason of (a) the effects of the 
Palhanistan dispute; ib) the waning power 
of the Yahyakhel oligarchy; and (c) the 
growth of a democratic movement without 
any accompanying education of leaders or 
masses to assume responsibility. For these 
reasons and in order to ensure (i) the speedy 
and permanent solution of the Pathanistan 
dispute; (ii) the efficient defence of the 
Hindu Kush (the strongest available natural 
line); and (iii) the non-establishment of a 
pro-Communist Government in Kabul able 
to create trouble for Pakistan among the 
Pathans both sides of the Durand Line, 
there would seem, in theory at all events, 
advantages in dividing Afghanistan between 
her neighbours Russia and Pakistan. In 
considering partition, the first military 
defensible line, south of the Oxus, would be 
the Hindu Kush mountains which offer a 
staunch military bulwark from east to west 
as far as Herat where they end. Further 
south the line Kabul-Kandahar was after 
the First Afghan War favoured by some 
people in India. Though that line has the 
advantage (?) of including within Pakistan 
practically all the Pathans and thus offering 
a possible solution of the Pathanistan prob¬ 
lem. it would seem to have no military 
advantage for defence over the Durand 
Line. 

3. While in theory partition offers advan¬ 
tages. the carrying out of partition would 
be fraught with danger for Pakistan and the 
Western Powers. These dangers would 
arise from the reactions of Russia, Persia 
and the Afghans themselves as well as the 
will and ability of Pakistan to play their part 
in such an operation. To the Russians the 
most attractive areas of Afghanistan are that 
north of the Hindu Kush and the Province 
of Herat. The first is the most fertile part 
of this impoverished country whence, apart 
from wheat or cotton, come also the karakul 
skins which provide the bulk of Afghani¬ 
stan's foreign exchange. Since this area is 
inhabited by Uzbegs, Tajiks and Turkomen 
the Russians could justify their seizure of it 
on the grounds of reuniting these tribes with 
their cogeners north of the Oxus. 

Herat Province from the Russian ( e.g ., 
aggression) point of view is a strategic centre 
of whose value they have long been aware. 
In 1856 they persuaded the Persians, who 
were then under their influence and who 
have always regarded Herat as belonging to 
the ancient Persian Province of Khorassan, 


to attack Herat, whereon His Majesty's 
Government raised the siege by declaring 
war and sending troops to the Persian Gulf. 
The next Russian threat to Herat was the 
extension of their Central Asian Railway 
from Bukhara over the arid Qara Qum 
desert to Merv and thence to the Afghan 
frontier at Kushk about 60 easily motorable 
miles north of Herat. Eventually, after a 
prolonged period of friction and a serious 
attack of so-called “ nervousness" His 
Majesty's Government in 1887 signed an 
agreement with the Russian Government 
fixing the present Russo-Afghan frontier 
north and north-east of Herat. To ensure 
respect for this frontier the convention was 
accompanied by a statement that His 
Majesty's Government would regard its dis¬ 
regard as a casus belli. The value of Herat 
is to-day as great as ever. It still provides 
a gap which, outflanking the central massif, 
opens an easy road to Kandahar and Quetta. 
It still outflanks Persia and its possessor 
could exert considerable pressure on Persia. 
Alternatively, by offering possession of it to 
Persia in gratification of the latter's tradi¬ 
tional claims, Russia might in exchange 
demand the right to extend her railroad to 
the Persian Gulf (the alignment was sur¬ 
veyed pre-World War I) and then at Charbar 
to establish a military base. 

4. The Afghan army could offer no effec¬ 
tive resistance to modern forces bent on 
occupation. The subsequent resistance of 
some of its inhabitants would, however, 
cause headaches to the occupying forces. It 
is unlikely that the Turki-speaking Afghans 
north of the Hindu Kush, or the Persian 
speakers of Herat, would organise any such 
opposition. Not so, however, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the area south of the Hindu Kush 
and more particularly the Pathan tribes east 
of the line Kabul-Kandahar. These people, 
jealous of their independence, stubborn and 
brave fighters of the guerilla type on their 
own terrain, would at the instance of the 
King and the Pathan-dominated Kabul 
Government and army make the life of an 
occupying force a misery. The number of 
troops tied up and the expenditure on main¬ 
taining them would be heavy. Apart from 
the resistance of the inhabitants, another 
serious consideration for any force occupy¬ 
ing the region south of the Hindu Kush is its 
extreme poverty. It is indeed a deficit area 
which now manages meagrely to exist on the 
exportable surplus of the north. Were that 
surplus not available, the occupying force 
would have to make good the deficiency. 
If that occupying force were Pakistan it 
would be difficult to avoid bringing the 
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standard of living in occupied Afghanistan, 
urban and tribal (subsidies), to the same 
mucn higher level as that of Pakistan 
proper. Thus, while the forceful occupation 
of Northern Afghanistan and Herat would 
be politically easy and economically profita¬ 
ble, the forceful occupation of South and 
East Afghanistan would create considerable 
political and economic problems. These 
could easily be exploited by the enemies of 
the occupying forces, e.g., Russia and India. 

5. Finally, there comes the question of 
Pakistan's will and ability to face the prob¬ 
lems thus described, realising that (i) the 
resistance displayed by the Afghans towards 
any forceful occupation would be increased 
towards a Pakistani occupation owing to the 
Pathanistan dispute, and (ii) the forceful 
occupation of one State by another would 
be not only against United Nations but 
when two Muslim States were concerned 
might in some circumstances be resented by 
all Muslim countries who could cause 
trouble to the Pakistan Government. After 
the first and second Afghan Wars the 
Government of India considered the occu¬ 
pation of Afghanistan up to txhe Hindu Kush 
but decided against it on the score of the 
military and economic effort entailed. 
Pakistan would be less able to bear the strain 
than the former Government of India. 
Furthermore, could the new State of 
Pakistan, itself lacking in civil servants and 
administrative experience, undertake such a 
task? Can we foresee the course of political 
developments in Pakistan sufficiently to 
justify such an occupation? Could Pakistan 
herself stand the strains of occupation? 
In view of the regionalism prevalent in 
Pakistan, could it be that occupied Afghani¬ 
stan would join with the tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier Province to form, after 
all, an Independent Pathanistan—a scourge 
and a menace to the settled areas of 
Pakistan? 

6. If the views expressed above are 
correct, it would seem unwise for Pakistan 


to take the initiative to partition Afghanistan. 
On the other hand, in certain circumstances, 
e.g., if the risks of clearly warning Pakistan, 
India and Persia of her aggressive intentions 
were less important than the military advan¬ 
tages of gaining Herat and the economic 
ones of seizing Northern Afghanistan, 
Russia might take the initiative to partition 
that country. Such action would present 
Pakistan and her friends with a serious mili¬ 
tary and political problem. Apart from 
United Nations action, Pakistan would have 
to decide whether she would advance her 
forces to the Hindu Kush, the only really 
worthwhile military line and, if so, what the 
relationship between the occupying troops 
and the Afghan Government should be. 
While the latter would, of course, not be 
so hostile to Pakistan troops appearing as a 
defending force rather than as an occupying 
force, the question of settling relations would 
be a tricky one which should preferably be 
settled in advance and probably on the basis 
that the rump State of Afghanistan should 
continue, at least for the time, as an inde¬ 
pendent State. Owing to the tension 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan, defence 
arrangements cannot, unfortunately, be dis¬ 
cussed. At the present time, however, there 
are no apparent signs that the Russians, any 
more than the Pakistanis, are contemplating 
the occupation of parts of Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan, at the moment, appears to rank 
low in Soviet expansion priorities, and the 
Russian general aim here seems to be to 
bring about (though without at present 
deploying much effort) the establishment in 
Kabul of a pro-Soviet regime. Nevertheless, 
provided the Russians do not mind using 
their own troops and not satellites (Persians 
not yet being such), Afghanistan offers a 
favourable place for limited aggression. 
Owing to the distance from the sea it would 
be difficult to send quickly and maintain 
any considerable number of United Nations 
troops ( cf. Tibet). Furthermore, transit 
through Pakistan may prove awkward. 


FA 1331/1 


No. 8 


THE RAW COTTON COMPANY FACTORY AT KUNDUZ 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Morrison 


(No. 109 E. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 12th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to state that during my 
recent tour in the northern province of 
Kataghan, 1 met in the house of the 
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Governor-General of that Province Abdur 
Rashid Khan, the President of the (Raw) 
Cotton Company. I subsequently spent 
some hours in his company and was shown 
by him around the factory and storehouses 
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of the company at its headquarters at 
Kunduz—a town near the confluence of the 
Kunduz and Surkh rivers (not far south of 
the Oxus) which has sprung into being 
under the aegis of the Cotton Company 
during the last fifteen years. From Abdur 
Ras.iid Khan and from Mr. Dickinson, 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission cotton expert (American) who is 
conducting experiments in cotton cultiva¬ 
tion in tne Company’s experimental gardens 
at Kunduz, I obtained some interesting 
information about the various activities of 
the Company and about cotton cultivation 
in Afganistan. This latter in the interests 
of clarity I record in an Annex. 

2. The (Raw) cotton (Monopoly) Com¬ 
pany was formed about fifteen years ago 
under the inspiration of Abdul Majid Khan 
Zabuii (ex-Minister of National Economy) 
and its headquarters were fixed at Kunduz, 
an historic centre of habitation and of 
fertile land but at that time, a small village 
surrounded by malarial marshes. There 
the central factory for cleaning and pressing 
cotton was built and machinery for making 
soap installed. A large area of uncultivated 
land was given by the State to the company 
and around this nucleus the area was 
developed. Nowadays Kunduz is a rela¬ 
tively clean modern township surrounded 
by fully cultivated land, much of it now 
privately owned. In it the company has 
built, and maintains, a 90 bed hospital for 
the care primarily of its own staff but to 
which all inhabitants are admitted for 
treatment. Thanks to the work of the 
World Health Organisation, malaria has 
been eliminated from Kunduz and the rich 
rice and cotton growing area centering on 
it. Around Kunduz are gardens devoted to 
the experimental growth of cotton, tobacco, 
jute, &c. 

3. In addition to growing cotton on its 
own account and buying, cleaning, baling 
and marketing that produced by other 
growers, the (Raw) Cotton Company, ex¬ 
presses the oil from the cotton seed and 
from it makes soap. The plant used to do 
this is of British manufacture supplied by 
Messrs. Richardson Cruddas of Bombay 
and has given highly satisfactory service. 
Originally this plant was operated by three 
Russians but of late years only Afghans 
have been employed. Soap production last 
year was two million tablets of soap, each 
weighing 400 grams (dry). The caustic 
soda for this process was, of course, all im¬ 
ported, mainly from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


4. In a country so lacking in mechanical 
skill, tne maintenance of internal com¬ 
bustion engines to provide power of ginning 
and baling machines scattered over the 
north of Afganistan presents no mean 
problem. To meet this need, the Cotton 
Company have installed in their head¬ 
quarters in Kunduz, a small but 
well-equipped mechanical workshop and 
foundry. Unfortunately I have no techni¬ 
cal knowledge, but I think I can accurately 
say I saw one lathe turning down the end of 
a steel roller with a length of over four 
feet and a diameter of about eight inches 
and apparently capable of taking larger 
objects. The workshop also contained two 
smaller lathes, a sawing machine and a 
machine engaged in cutting gears in a disc 
of brass about six inches in diameter. In 
the small foundry there appeared to be 
about four pattern-makers and foundry- 
men. I was told that suitable sand for 
their work was available locally and that 
they coked coal from Kakar about 80 miles 
to the south for their needs. I gained the 
impression tnat the repair shop was 
efficiently run and the workmen well- 
trained owing to the skill of the foreman. 
Although this man was introduced to me 
as an Afghan, his bright blue eyes and his 
reluctance to speak to me in Persian 
caused me to doubt if he was an Afghan by 
birth. Indeed I did hear someone say 
before I left Kunduz that he had been born 
a Pole. 

5. Another activity of the Cotton Com¬ 
pany, entirely unconnected, however, with 
raw cotton, is pottery. Until the Cotton 
Company started operations about two 
years back practically all pottery used in 
this country had to be imported mainly 
from Japan, Russia and Czechoslovakia— 
the native produce being totally inadequate 
in quantity and quality. With a population 
living at subsistance level and a large 
percentage of them nomadic, the breakage 
rate of pottery is relatively high and the 
cost great. To ensure the maximum supply 
of cotton the Cotton Company decided to 
manufacture pottery and to sell it at cost 
price (which is indeed low) to cotton 
growers. At present the supply is barely 
adequate to meet demand but it is proposed 
to increase supplies and to make telegraph 
insulators (which are seriously lacking 
throughout the country!) and other such 
articles. The President of the Cotton 
Company claimed that this pottery is made 
of kaolin of which a mountain exists at 
Ishkashim in the neighbouring province of 
Badakshan. I am sending a sample of the 
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raw china clay in case an analysis might be 
considered useful. Discussing the manu¬ 
facturing of pottery with the President, 
he told me that he and his associates were 
dissatisfied with the quality they were 
turning out. In particular they were dis¬ 
satisfied with their lack of success in glazing 
and colouring their pottery and were con¬ 
sidering the employment of an expert to 
advise them. 

6. To complete the list of the (Raw) 
Cotton Company’s activities, mention 
should be made of silk and jute. Abdur 
Rashid Khan pointed out to me some 
flowering jute plants which had attained 
the height of ten feet. He claimed that the 
fibres of such plants had been pronounced 
by experts in Calcutta to be of excellent 
quality and length. The Company had, 
however, no present intention of growing 
jute in quantity. The silk industry is, of 
course, an ancient one in these parts but 
for many years past it has fallen into 
decay. The Company, spurred on by the 
Governor-General is trying to foster the 
spinning and weaving of silk as a peasant 
industry—notably for women. Silkworm 
eggs were, I was told, bought last year from 
Russia. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Com¬ 
mercial Relations and Exports Department 
of the Board of Trade. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No. 8 

(Raw) Cotton Company 

Founded about fifteen years ago. 
President, Abdur Rashid Khan, English 
and Urdu speaking native of Kabul. 
Financial situation unknown. 
Headquarters, Kunduz, Kataghan Pro¬ 
vince, Northern Afghanistan. 

Ginning and pressing mills 
In Kataghan Province. —At Kunduz, 
Imam Sahib, Taliqan, Khotah Gah, Qaleh 
Izal (45 miles east of Kunduz), Khanabad. 

In Turkistan Province. —At Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Balkh, Akcheh and Doulatabad. 

In Badakhshan Province. —It is expected 
to build a ginning and pressing plant at 
Dasht-i-Archeh (confluence of Rivers Oxus 
and Kokcheh) soon. 

Last Year's Crop 
8,000 to 10,000 tons (cleaned). 
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Estimated Crop 1951 

10,000 to 12,000 tons (cleaned). 

Crop prospects good. Of the total crop, 
1,000 tons come from Mazar-i-Sharif and 
other places in Turkistan Province. 

200 tons from Ghorband Valley and Jebal 
Saraj ( i.e. Kabul Province, south of the 
Hindu Kush). 

Seed Staple, &c. 

The company distributes free seed to 
cultivators. This year’s crop will consist as 
to one-half of cotton from seed of Russian 
origin (average staple said to be 18-25 cms.) 
and one-half of United States origin (average 
staple 28-32 cms.). There is no truth in the 
rumour spread last year that American seed 
is not suitable to Afghanistan because it 
ripens too late, exposing the crop to risk of 
snow and rain. If anything the reverse was 
the case. 

Future Policy 

This year experiments had been carried 
out by Mr. Dickinson, the (American) 
United Nations Technical Assistance Mis¬ 
sion expert, on three samples of cotton 
seed freshly imported from the United 
States and one from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The latter had plainly 
shown itself as unsuitable for Afghanistan, 
while each of the United States seeds had 
proved suitable. The yield of these newly- 
imported United States seeds in the experi¬ 
ments carried out by Mr. Dickinson gave 
the following results: — 

Kilog. 

Weight of cotton (including 
seeds) per acre (unfertilised) 2,720 

Weight of cotton (including 
seeds) per acre (fertilised 
with 600 lbs. each per acre 
of cotton seed cake and 
farmyard manure) ... ... 5,080 

(average staple 
30-24 cms.) 

The local cultivators using primitive 
methods and no manure and doing the mini¬ 
mum of work, averaged 760 kilo, (with 
seeds) an acre. The Cotton Company 
arranges for cultivators in all parts of the 
north to assemble to witness demonstrations 
of cotton cultivation at all stages carried 
out by Mr. Dickinson. It is claimed that the 
increased yields obtained by Mr. Dickin¬ 
son’s methods have impressed local culti¬ 
vators and caused them seriously to consider 
more remunerative (if more laborious) 
methods. 

g* 2 
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As a result of Mr. Dickinson’s experi¬ 
ments and demonstrations the Cotton Com¬ 
pany has decided to grow or distribute no 
Russian-type cotton seeds next year but 
to concentrate increasingly on the new 
United States types. 

Future outlook 

The Cotton Company has acquired 3,000 
acres of land in the newly-irrigated Archeh 
Plain (confluence of Kokcheh and Oxus 


Rivers). This is in addition to the 3,000 
acres it owns at Imam Sahib and its lands at 
Kunduz. The new land at Archeh will be 
devoted entirely to cotton cultivation after 
the lay-out has been carried out by Mr. 
Dickinson. Other farmers in the plain will 
doubtless grow cotton. Thus a large 
increase in the cotton crop is expected 
owing to the larger area under cotton 
cultivation and greater yields per acre. 


FA 1018/5 No. 9 

COMMUNISM IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Morrison. (Received 29th October) 


(No. 114) Kabul. 

Sir, 19th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to report that during 
my recent tour in the province of Kataghan 
(northern Afghanistan), I renewed my 
friendship with Mohammed Ismail Khan, 
the Governor. Discussing communism the 
governor said that there were no known 
Communist followers or sympathisers in his 
province. Nor did he admit knowledge of 
the passage of Soviet agents across the River 
Oxus though he supposed that such move¬ 
ments did, in fact, take place. Were such 
crossings frequent and were there much 
Communist activity in the province, he 
thought knowledge of these happenings 
would come to his ears through the police or 
the surveillance exercised by Pathans scat¬ 
tered throughout the area. He volunteered 
the remark that he thought there was greater 
danger of communism among the so-called 
educated classes of Kabul than elsewhere in 
Afghanistan. The Governor's views on the 
absence of communism in Kataghan agree 
with the views expressed in my despatch 
No. 148 of 13th October, 1950, written after 
a similar tour in Kataghan. It may be of 
interest to note that Professor Codrington, 
an archaeologist who has recently spent 
about a month in Mazar-i-Sharif, Balkh, and 
Tashkurgan, all in the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Afghan Turkistan, could discover 
there practically no communism. 

2. While the Governor of Kataghan 
expressed the opinion that there was little 
or no Communist activity in his province, 
he showed a healthy awareness of its dan¬ 
gers. He criticised the feebleness of the 
Kabul Government and its failure to meet 
the economic needs of the people. He also 
told me that he was urging on his Govern¬ 


ment that work be resumed after an interval 
of about twenty years on the construction 
of a road from Khinjan in the Andarab 
Valley, north of the Hindu Kush mountains, 
via the Salang Pass to Jebel Saraj, south of 
that range (see my despatch No. 173 of 
1950). Short tunnels near the summit would, 
he claimed, lessen the cost and also the 
period when the pass would be closed by 
snow. The completion of the projected road 
would, he argued, bring the provinces of 
Kataghan and Badakhshan nearer to the 
capital and lead the inhabitants to look to 
Kabul for help and guidance instead of 
looking across the Oxus. 

3. In other ways also the Governor is 
seeking to forestall communism. One 
measure is to encourage the revival of the 
silk industry, long moribund in northern 
Afghanistan. This policy, which he is im¬ 
plementing through the (Raw) Cotton Com¬ 
pany (see my despatch No. 109E of 12th 
October, 1951) appears to have met with 
some measure of success, but as it is a 
peasant industry, in which the labour is 
furnished by housewives and small children, 
no statistics are available. Another anti¬ 
communist move is the planting of Pathan 
communities along the Afghan marshes, 
started originally by Amir Abdur Rahman 
who died in 1901. The Governor and other 
officials told me that it was the intention, 
already well begun, to settle large numbers 
of Pathans on the Dasht-i-Archeh, a large 
irrigation scheme started at very little capital 
cost by the present Governor, on the 
western side of the confluence of the Rivers 
Kokcheh and Oxus in Badakhshan (see my 
despatch No. 148 of 1950). It seems fairly 
certain that the Kokcheh scheme, though 
suffering from the defect of being too close 
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to Russia, will compare very favourably 
from the angle of costs with the irrigation 
scheme executed by the United States Con¬ 
tractors. Messrs. Morrison Knudsen, in the 
Kandahar area. Furthermore, as the popu¬ 
lation of Afghanistan is very limited and 
highly localised, the Kokcheh scheme and 
others will rival the Kandahar scheme for 
settlers and especially for settlers from the 
tribal areas from eastern Afghanistan 
on whom the Kabul Government place 
dependence. To whichever irrigation 
scheme these Pathans may go, the clear 
result is (o reduce considerably the popula¬ 
tion of the eastern marches, thus lessoning 
the power of the Pathan tribes to make or 
break the Kabul Government. Thus the 
Kabul Government is following a Pathan 
policy somewhat similar in aim, but 
differing in method, to that followed by 
the Karachi Government. The latter’s 
poiicy appears to be to break down the 
tribal system by training Pathan youths to 
earn a living anywhere in the country, 
attracting them away from their tribal 
homes and assimilating them to the rest of 
the population. The Kabul method is the 
cruder one of transplanting tribesmen in 
small blocs to non-Pathan areas but 
fostering the Pathan race. 

4. In a search to discover new areas to 
irrigate and also to find out for himself what 
was happening along the frontier, the 
Governor told me that he had this spring 
made a journey by horse along the south 
bank of the River Oxus from the western 
frontier of his province to Faizabad Qala 
to the east. During this time he had seen 
nothing unusual on the Russian bank, 
whether military or economic. He had, 
however, been surprised to see a number of 
what he described as “ steamships of about 
10 or 12 tons" plying up and down the 
Oxus between the points mentioned. He 
was unable to say how high up the river 
:hey went and for what period of the year 
navigation was possible. He confirmed, 
nowever, that there was no authorised traffic 
icross the Oxus at the point marked Hazrat 
Imam where the map shows roads approach¬ 
ing the Oxus from Russia and Afghanistan. 
During the course of his journey the 
Oovernor found some ten places on the 
Afghan bank where, he claims, irrigation 
vould be possible and remunerative. I am 
:ure, however, that the most attractive area 
o him is the large Afghan island called Urta 
ragai lying north-west of Badakhshan. The 
jovernor spoke enthusiastically of the 
ichness of the soil and the quality of the 


grazing. At present, he stated, it is inhabited 
only by about 500 houses though in the 
spring its pastures are visited by the flocks 
and herds from the mainland. He indulged 
in the usual Afghan pipe dreams of settling 
Urta Tagai island in the near future but, 
'even if Russia has no objections, I fear 
Afghanistan has not the population avail¬ 
able to settle the island closely. Even in 
this case, the Governor spoke of the need of 
settling Pathans to provide a guard against 
Russian influence and infiltration. 

5. On my return to Kabul, I used my 
journey in the north as a pretext to embark 
upon a long discussion with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of measures to be taken by 
the Afghan Government to prevent the 
spread of Communist influence and ideas. 
I told him that, whereas, in the prosperous 
province of Kataghan, there appeared to be 
no economic distress to provide a breeding 
ground for communism, the same was not, 
I understood, true of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Turkistan though I could not speak 
from personal experience. In Turkistan I 
had heard that the people had two com¬ 
plaints against the Government: firstly, that 
conscription bore more heavily on that pro¬ 
vince (peopled of course with Uzbegs, 
Tajiks and Turkomen) than elsewhere and, 
secondly, that although that province was 
the source of the greatest bulk of Afghan¬ 
istan's foreign exchange (exports of lambs- 
skins, wool and carpets) nothing was done 
economically to develop that province. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs admitted that 
my information was correct and added that 
it applied with equal force to the western 
province of Herat. He tried to explain away 
the fact that this complaint is partly justified 
inasmuch as the Government has not the 
strength to enforce conscription in the 
Pathan tribal areas. He also said that these 
complaints were mostly made by rich men 
anxious to make more money. Nevertheless, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs said that 
the Government fully recognised the dan¬ 
gers of communism breeding on economic 
distress and had decided to do its best to 
develop the backward parts of the country. 
He said, for instance, that the Afghan 
Government had decided to build the road 
over the Salang Pass described in para¬ 
graph 2 above with a view to bringing 
Badakhshan and Kataahan nearer to the 
capital. In Turkistan the Government had 
decided to restore some of the old irrigation 
systems which had fallen into decay. This 
would, he claimed, add to the contentment 
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As a result of Mr. Dickinson's experi¬ 
ments and demonstrations the Cotton Com¬ 
pany has decided to grow or distribute no 
Russian-type cotton seeds next year but 
to concentrate increasingly on the new 
United States types. 

Future outlook 

The Cotton Company has acquired 3,000 
acres of land in the newly-irrigated Archeh 
Plain (confluence of Kokcheh and Oxus 


Rivers). This is in addition to the 3,00( 
acres it owns at Imam Sahib and its lands ai 
Kunduz. The new land at Archeh will be 
devoted entirely to cotton cultivation aftei 
the lay-out has been carried out by Mr 
Dickinson. Other farmers in the plain wil 
doubtless grow cotton. Thus a large 
increase in the cotton crop is expectec 
owing to the larger area under cotton 
cultivation and greater yields per acre. 


FA 1018/5 No. 9 


COMMUNISM IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Morrison. (Received 29th October) 


(No. 114) Kabul. 

Sir, 19th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to report that during 
my recent tour in the province of Kataghan 
(northern Afghanistan), I renewed my 
friendship with Mohammed Ismail Khan, 
the Governor. Discussing communism the 
governor said that there were no known 
Communist followers or sympathisers in his 
province. Nor did he admit knowledge of 
the passage of Soviet agents across the River 
Oxus though he supposed that such move¬ 
ments did, in fact, take place. Were such 
crossings frequent and were there much 
Communist activity in the province, he 
thought knowledge of these happenings 
would come to his ears through the police or 
the surveillance exercised by Pathans scat¬ 
tered throughout the area. He volunteered 
the remark that he thought there was greater 
danger of communism among the so-called 
educated classes of Kabul than elsewhere in 
Afghanistan. The Governor's views on the 
absence of communism in Kataghan agree 
with the views expressed in my despatch 
No. 148 of 13th October, 1950, written after 
a similar tour in Kataghan. It may be of 
interest to note that Professor Codrington, 
an archaeologist who has recently spent 
about a month in Mazar-i-Sharif, Balkh, and 
Tashkurgan, all in the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Afghan Turkistan, could discover 
there practically no communism. 

2. While the Governor of Kataghan 
expressed the opinion that there was little 
or no Communist activity in his province, 
he showed a healthy awareness of its dan¬ 
gers. He criticised the feebleness of the 
Kabul Government and its failure to meet 
the economic needs of the people. He also 
told me that he was urging on his Govern¬ 


ment that work be resumed after an interva 
of about twenty years on the constructor 
of a road from Khinjan in the Andarat 
Valley, north of the Hindu Kush mountains 
via the Salang Pass to Jebel Saraj, south ol 
that range (see my despatch No. 173 ol 
1950). Short tunnels near the summit would 
he claimed, lessen the cost and also the 
period when the pass would be closed b> 
snow. The completion of the projected road 
would, he argued, bring the provinces ol 
Kataghan and Badakhshan nearer to the 
capital and lead the inhabitants to look tc 
Kabul for help and guidance instead ol 
looking across the Oxus. 

3. In other ways also the Governor is 
seeking to forestall communism. One 
measure is to encourage the revival of the 
silk industry, long moribund in northern 
Afghanistan. This policy, which he is im¬ 
plementing through the (Raw) Cotton Com¬ 
pany (see my despatch No. 109 E of 12th 
October, 1951) appears to have met with 
some measure of success, but as it is a 
peasant industry, in which the labour is 
furnished by housewives and small children, 
no statistics are available. Another anti¬ 
communist move is the planting of Pathan 
communities along the Afghan marshes, 
started originally by Amir Abdur Rahman 
who died in 1901. The Governor and other 
officials told me that it was the intention, 
already well begun, to settle large numbers 
of Pathans on the Dasht-i-Archeh, a large 
irrigation scheme started at very little capital 
cost by the present Governor, on the 
western side of the confluence of the Rivers 
Kokcheh and Oxus in Badakhshan (see my 
despatch No. 148 of 1950). It seems fairly 
certain that the Kokcheh scheme, though 
suffering from the defect of being too close 
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to Russia, wili compare very favourably 
from the angle of costs with the irrigation 
scheme executed by the United States Con¬ 
tractors, Messrs. Morrison Knudsen, in the 
Kandahar area. Furthermore, as the popu¬ 
lation of Afghanistan is very limited and 
highly localised, the Kokcheh scheme and 
others will rival the Kandahar scheme for 
settlers and especially for settlers from the 
tribal areas from eastern Afghanistan 
on whom the Kabul Government place 
dependence. To whichever irrigation 
scheme these Pathans may go, the clear 
result is to reduce considerably the popula¬ 
tion of the eastern marches, thus lessoning 
the power of the Pathan tribes to make or 
break the Kabul Government. Thus the 
Kabul Government is following a Pathan 
policy somewhat similar in aim, but 
differing in method, to that followed by 
the Karachi Government. The latter’s 
poiicy appears to be to break down the 
tribal system by training Pathan youths to 
earn a living anywhere in the country, 
attracting them away from their tribal 
homes and assimilating them to the rest of 
the population. The Kabul method is the 
cruder one of transplanting tribesmen in 
small blocs to non-Pathan areas but 
fostering the Pathan race. 

4. In a search to discover new areas to 
irrigate and also to find out for himself what 
was happening along the frontier, the 
Governor told me that he had this spring 
made a journey by horse along the south 
bank of the River Oxus from the western 
frontier of his province to Faizabad Qala 
to the east. During this time he had seen 
nothing unusual on the Russian bank, 
whether military or economic. He had, 
however, been surprised to see a number of 
what he described as “ steamships of about 
10 or 12 tons” plying up and down the 
Oxus between the points mentioned. He 
was unable to say how high up the river 
they went and for what period of the year 
navigation was possible. He confirmed, 
however, that there was no authorised traffic 
across the Oxus at the point marked Hazrat 
Imam where the map shows roads approach¬ 
ing the Oxus from Russia and Afghanistan. 
During the course of his journey the 
Governor found some ten places on the 
Afghan bank where, he claims, irrigation 
would be possible and remunerative. I am 
sure, however, that the most attractive area 
to him is the large Afghan island called Urta 
Tagai lying north-west of Badakhshan. The 
Governor spoke enthusiastically of the 
richness of the soil and the quality of the 


grazing. At present, he stated, it is inhabited 
only by about 500 houses though in the 
spring its pastures are visited by the flocks 
and herds from the mainland. He indulged 
in the usual Afghan pipe dreams of settling 
Urta Tagai island in the near future but, 
even if Russia has no objections, I fear 
Afghanistan has not the population avail¬ 
able to settle the island closely. Even in 
this case, the Governor spoke of the need of 
settling Pathans to provide a guard against 
Russian influence and infiltration. 

5. On my return to Kabul, I used my 
journey in the north as a pretext to embark 
upon a long discussion with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of measures to be taken by 
the Afghan Government to prevent the 
spread of Communist influence and ideas. 
I told him that, whereas, in the prosperous 
province of Kataghan, there appeared to be 
no economic distress to provide a breeding 
ground for communism, the same was not, 
I understood, true of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Turkistan though I could not speak 
from personal experience. In Turkistan I 
had heard that the people had two com¬ 
plaints against the Government: firstly, that 
conscription bore more heavily on that pro¬ 
vince (peopled of course with Uzbegs, 
Tajiks and Turkomen) than elsewhere and, 
secondly, that although that province was 
the source of the greatest bulk of Afghan¬ 
istan's foreign exchange (exports of lambs- 
skins, wool and carpets) nothing was done 
economically to develop that province. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs admitted that 
my information was correct and added that 
it applied with equal force to the western 
province of Herat. He tried to explain away 
the fact that this complaint is partly justified 
inasmuch as the Government has not the 
strength to enforce conscription in the 
Pathan tribal areas. He also said that these 
complaints were mostly made by rich men 
anxious to make more money. Nevertheless, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs said that 
the Government fully recognised the dan¬ 
gers of communism breeding on economic 
distress and had decided to do its best to 
develop the backward parts of the country. 
He said, for instance, that the Afghan 
Government had decided to build the road 
over the Salang Pass described in para¬ 
graph 2 above with a view to bringing 
Badakhshan and Kataghan nearer to the 
capital. In Turkistan the Government had 
decided to restore some of the old irrigation 
systems which had fallen into decay. This 
would, he claimed, add to the contentment 
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of the province. He did not give details of 
these irrigation works but went on to speak 
of the utilisation of the water which will be 
stored by the Kajkai dam, being built by 
Messrs. Morrison Knudsen on the Arghan- 
dab River, near Kandahar. This would, he 
claimed, be used partly to irrigate the lands 
of the Hazara people, who, he freely admit¬ 
ted, had had the worst deal of any people 
in Afghanistan. They had, because they 
were Shials, been suspect and oppressed 
by the Government and robbed by the 
nomadic Ghilzai tribes of Pathans. This 
would cease and water would now be 
brought to their lands, but before doing that 
the Afghan Government would reduce the 
power and size of land holdings of the four 


or five permanent Hazara chieftains who 
ruled the area. Their lands would be divided 
among the people whom they now held 
subject. 

6. While it is pleasing to record the recog¬ 
nition of the dangers of communism and the 
expressed determination of the Afghan 
Government to combat it, yet there is no 
doubt that owing partly to lack of effective¬ 
ness and partly to poverty, it will be a long 
time before any of these schemes progress 
further than paper plans. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in Washing¬ 
ton and Moscow and to the High Commis¬ 
sioner for the United Kingdom in Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1015/26 No. 10 

POLITICAL SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Morrison. (Received 29 th October) 


(No. 116. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 20th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to report that the latest 
round in the long drawn out struggle for 
power between the Prime Minister, His 
Royal Highness Shah Mahmud Khan, and 
his turbulent nephew. His Royal Highness 
Prince Daud Khan, has been won by the 
former on points. On his return to Kabul 
on 11th September from his absence since 
15th January last from Afghanistan the 
Prime Minister made no attempt to resume 
the exercise of his office. Report had it 
that he had told King Zahir Shah that he 
would not do so unless certain conditions 
were fulfilled—one being that his rival 
Prince Daud should cease to be Minister of 
War and Acting Minister of the Interior. 
Other conditions stated to have been stipu¬ 
lated by the Prime Minister were reported 
in my letter No. 1012/77/51 of 6th October, 
1951, to Mr. Dalton Murray. 

2. On the 6th instant the press announced 
loudly that the Prime Minister had presided 
over a meeting of the Cabinet on the 4th 
instant and that all the Ministers had re¬ 
affirmed their loyalty to him—though I 
understand Prince Daud did not attend. 
The reported condition of the Prime 
Minister’s resumption of office appeared to 
be confirmed by the announcement in the 
press on 10th October that the Prime 
Minister had assumed charge of the Ministry 
of the Interior until a substantive Minister 
was appointed. This was followed on 15th 


October by an announcement that General 
Arif Khan, Commander of the Kabul 
Central Forces, had been appointed to act 
temporarily as Minister of War pending the 
appointment of a successor. Thus Prince 
Daud was, without mention of his name 
either in praise or in disparagement, de¬ 
prived of the two portfolios which since 
the Prime Minister's departure in January 
last gave him great power and which if 
wisely used might have made his situation 
impregnable. 

3. Unfortunately, no details have leaked 
out of the arguments which must have taken 
place in the body of the Yahya Khel family 
before the final decision was taken, nor is it 
known in which direction the different in¬ 
fluential members exerted their influence. 
It is, however, believed that Shah Wali 
Khan, Afghan Ambassador to London, 
brother to the Prime Minister and uncle of 
Prince Daud and the King, exerted his in¬ 
fluence in favour of the Prime Minister, 
while doing his utmost to preserve family 
unity. How far family unity has been 
maintained is unknown, but there can be no 
doubt that it had been severely strained. 

4. While the Prime Minister appears to 
have won his immediate point, i.e, in re¬ 
moving Prince Daud from power, his victory 
does not seem to include the despatch of the 
latter to the post of Afghan Ambassador at 
Paris or London—a method employed in 
this country of ridding the body corporate 
of high placed but troublesome influences. 
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As long as Prince Daud remains here, so 
long will he constitute a potential danger to 
the Prime Minister and a serious impedi¬ 
ment to the abandonment of the present 
extremist Pathanistan policy. Indeed, 
Prince Daud seems to be aware of the 
strength of his situation, for when I quite 
recently saw him at the house of his brother. 
Prince Naim, at a dinner given by the latter 
to celebrate his impending (unwilling) return 
(forced on him by family councils) to the 
Afghan Embassy in Washington, Prince 
Daud was in high spirits. Gone was the 
normal dark-browed scowl of the Afghan 
M ussolini; in its place were the perhaps 
more sinister smiles of an Afghan politician. 

5. The next development was a declara¬ 
tion of Afghan policy towards Pathanistan 
made by the Prime Minister to the Govern¬ 
ment controlled Bakhtar News Agency and 
published in the newspaper Anis of 15th 
October, i.e., one day before the assassina¬ 
tion of the Pakistan Prime Minister and not 
long after the Afghans refused to accept 
Pakistan's counter-proposals to the United 
Slaies attempt at mediation between the two 
countries. From the enclosed translation 
it will be seen that his declaration is a firm 
re-statement of Afghanistan's interest in 
Pathanistan and her determination to take 
active measures to secure that country’s 
independence. The text of the declaration 
seems to call for two comments. The first 
is that the opening sentence may perhaps 
hint at the possibility of referring the 
dispute to the United Nations—a possibility 
which I consider improbable at present. The 
second is that the second paragraph, stress¬ 
ing the “ military ” duty “ to defend to the 
last the lawful rights of Pathanistan,” seems 
unnecessarily bellicose and out of line with 
the repeated Afghan assertion that Afghan¬ 
istan would never have recourse to war over 
the Pathanistan problem. 

6. While the text of the Prime Minister's 
declaration has aroused no comment in 
foreign circles in Kabul, the considerations 
which led to its being made have given rise 
to much speculation. Most foreigners 
believe that it has been made as part of the 
bargain providing for the disappearance 
from office of Prince Daud. According to 
this theory the declaration was required of 
the Prime Minister—generally credited with 
moderate opinions on the subject of Pathan¬ 
istan—firstly so as not to disgrace Prince 
Daud still further by tacitly disarming his 
ardent support of the Pathanistan policy, 
and secondly to enable the Prime Minister 


to rally to his side the advocates, sincere or 
otherwise, of that policy. A minority of 
foreigners see in the declaration a muddle- 
headed attempt by the Afghans to secure 
their desires by the arbitrary methods 
followed by the Persians and Egyptians. To 
support their contention they quote the first 
sentence of the declaration and the phrases 
used in the penultimate sentence such as 
“ age of freedom,” “ toy for foreigners ” and 
“ colonial powers ”—words well established 
in the Communist vocabulary but not having 
the same implication here. In any case, I 
doubt if the Prime Minister has ever heard 
the expression “ colonial powers.” Such 
people also quote a remark made by Prince 
Daud to the newly-appointed Austrian 
Minster (who resides in Ankara) to the 
effect that unless the Pathanistan problem 
were soon settled it would soon become 
“ a second Korea.” 

7. While it is practically impossible to 
come to a firm judgment on the circum¬ 
stances which led the Prime Minister to 
make his declaration, I myself incline more 
to the view of the majority, i.e., that it was 
part of the price of Prince Daud’s removal. 
However that may be it is clear that the 
declaration having been made, the prospects 
of arriving at an acceptable settlement of the 
Pathanistan question in the near future have 
(leaving out of consideration the assassina¬ 
tion of the Pakistan Prime Minister and the 
circumstances thereof) have greatly receded. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in Delhi and Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No. 10 

Extract from Anis of 15 th October, 1951 

His Royal Highness the Prime Minister 
considers service for the freedom of 
Pathanistan his highest honour 

Kabul: Speaking about his Govern¬ 
ment's policy on the Pathanistan issue His 
Royal Highness told the correspondent of 
the Bakhtar News Agency: 

“ The question of the freedom of 
Pathanistan is one of the most important 
issues in the Middle East at the present 
time. It has become so important that the 
world can no longer remain disinterested in 
it. Since the Government of Afghanistan 
has always been in favour of truth for 
“ rights ”), has supported those who follow 
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facts, has special interest in preserving the 
peace and security of the world (especially 
in the Middle East and its neighbouring 
countries), and since for the achievement ot 
this object the freedom of Pathanistan is 
considered more important than any other 
issue, the Government ot Afghanistan has 
raised its voice in support of the freedom of 
this country. And leaving aside the 
important racial, religious and cultural ties 
and the ties of neighbourhood that it has 
with Pathanistan, it has not hesitated to 
give every assistance to this oppressed 
nation because the oppressed and those who 
deserve help should be given assistance. 
Since it is honourable and sacred in aii 
respects to follow this high moral and legal 
principle, the Government of Afghanistan 
will follow this reasonable and admirable 
policy in future as well. This policy is in 
accord with the laws of God and human 
rights." 


In conclusion His Royal Highness said, 
" I am a soldier and the duties of a soldier 
demand more of him than of others in the 
way of helping tne oppressed and winning 
rights for those to whom they are due. 
Therefore ray and my Government's first 
and foremost military, moral and con¬ 
scientious duty is to defend to the last the 
lawful rights of Pathanistan and to con¬ 
tinue supporting it till the last breath. As 
long as I live I will consider the sacred 
service for the freedom of Pathanistan my 
highest honour. We have not agreed nor 
shall we agree, that in this age of freedom 
the brave nation of Pathanistan should be 
a toy for foreigners and that the colonial 
Powers should keep on torturing and 
troubling it. I announce once again my 
own firmness, in addition to my Govern¬ 
ment's, on the integrity and independence 
of this land of Pathanistan.” 


UP 138/1 No. 11 

AFGHANISTAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Eden. (Received 12//; November) 


(No. 120) Kabul, 

Sir, 30th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to report that on 
24th October, the sixth anniversary of the 
United Nations Organisation, the Prime 
Minister, Shah Mahmud, spoke over Kabul 
radio and paid a tribute in general terms to 
the contribution made by the United 
Nations to the maintenance of world peace. 
He affirmed the “ deep interest ” of the 
Afghan Government and people in this 
“ valuable ” world organisation as well as 
expressing Afghanistan's support for the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 

2. The Prime Minister went on to add 
that it was his belief that the foundations 
of peace could be strengthened if the United 
Nations paid closer regard to the problem 
of those nations still “ struggling for the 
right of self-determination ” in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter and seek¬ 
ing to expel foreign rule and influence. He 
made no direct reference to “ Pathani- 
stan’s ” claims. But it is significant that the 


Kabul press in reporting the Prime 
Minister's speech commented that he was 
perhaps not only referring to “ Pathani- 
stan’s ” rights but had also in mind the fact 
that the United Nations should respect the 
rights of all minorities and oppressed 
nations. The leading article in one news¬ 
paper concluded that failure on the United 
Nation's part to respect the rights of 
minorities might lead it on the same down¬ 
ward path as the League of Nations. 

3. I am reporting separately in my 
immediately following despatch on the 
Afghan attitude to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission in this 
country. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom Delegation to the 
United Nations, New York, and to the 
High Commissioners for the United King¬ 
dom in Karachi and Delhi. 

I have. &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 
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FA 1141/16 No. 12 


AFGHANISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 

AGENCIES 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Eden. 


(No. 121) Kabul, 

Sir, 31s/ October, 1951. 

With reference to my despatch No. 120 
of 30tii October, 1951, about the Prime 
Minister’s speech on United Nations Day, 
I have the honour to report that the Kabul 
press and radio in addition to giving 
publicity on the political aspects of the 
United Nations Organisation also took this 
occasion to comment widely on the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission's 
work in this country. Although the Prime 
Minister in his address made no reference 
to the work of the United Nations Tech¬ 
nical Assistance Mission in Afghanistan, 
this omission could possibly be accounted 
for by the fact that there had earlier that 
evening been a special radio programme in 
Persian in the course of which several 
Afghans spoke of the anti-malaria, anti¬ 
syphilis and anti-rinderpest campaigns 
being conducted under United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission auspices. The 
work of Dr. Christiansen (Danish), World 
Health Organisation, of Mr. Alton (a 
British subject and veterinary consultant), 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, and of 
Dr. Gayde (Danish), a specialist in child 
welfare, were particularly singled out for 
praise. 

2. It is difficult to assess accurately 
Afghanistan’s attitude to the United 
Nations and particularly to the work of its 
agencies in this country, but I give the 
position as I see it below. As far as size 
goes in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission here, (here are five 
mission and team leaders representing the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, the World Health Organi¬ 
sation, the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation, the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 
and in addition there are some fifteen con¬ 
sultants and technicians and an adminis¬ 
trative staff of three. Of these the mission 
leader and three others are United States 
citizens. The cost to the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment of maintaining the mission has been 
estimated at the currency equivalent of 
90,000 United States dollars a year. This 
figure includes all basic expenditure, but 
excludes salaries. In trying to understand 
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the Afghan attitude in their dealings with 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission there are two general considera¬ 
tions of importance. First, there is the 
general caution, if not suspicion, with which 
the Afghans approach all foreigners, irres¬ 
pective of nationality or occupation. 
Secondly, there are the practical difficulties 
resulting from inefficient administrative 
machinery which inevitably crop up when 
foreigners have close dealings with depart¬ 
ments of the Afghan Government. 

3. In regard to the specific Afghan 
attitude towards the United Nations Tech¬ 
nical Assistance Mission, in a country such 
as Afghanistan with relatively few 
foreigners, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission inevitably represents a 
large group whose activities like those of 
other foreigners if not loked upon with 
instinctive suspicion, nevertheless seem to 
the Afghans to require careful watching. 
Afghanistan is a backward country. The 
Afghans are only too well aw ; are of this and 
sensitive about it. The prospect therefore 
of foreigners uncovering and prying into 
some of their deficiences is not unnaturally 
both displeasing and disturbing. Perhaps 
even more important is the fact that the 
Alghans, with a long tradition of indepen¬ 
dence successfully maintained as a result of 
a policy of strict neutrality in international 
affairs, are somewhat disturbed by United 
Nations staff and technicians (who are 
essentially regarded as Americans) roaming 
the country. The Afghans are still not 
unnaturally distrustful of Russian reactions 
to the presence of Western technicians in 
the northern area, though the posting more 
or less permanently of a United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission expert in 
cotton (a United States citizen) and another 
in sheep raising (also an American) in 
North Afghanistan—the Russian sphere of 
influence—has so far aroused no Soviet 
reaction. Quite apart from Russian reac¬ 
tions the Afghans may in any case them¬ 
selves on occasion suspect United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission staff of deal¬ 
ing as a “ side line ” in intelligence work 
for the Americans. A further factor is the 
impact of progressive techniques and ideas 
on a country still in the main living in 
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medieval and feudal conditions which 
inevitably produce a number of difficult 
problems for a regime that on the whole 
would be only too content if things 
remained as they were. 

4. As far as administrative difficulties are 
concerned, the Afghan Ministry responsible 
for conducting relations with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission is 
the Ministry of National Economy. While 
at first glance it would appear that 
Afghanistan has nothing but advantage to 
derive from the presence of United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission personnel, for 
some of the reasons listed in the preceding 
paragraph relations with the Government 
and particularly with the Ministry of 
National Economy have frequently in the 
past been far from good. Difficulties over 
personalities have at times contributed in 
aggravating these relations. In this con¬ 
nexion it should be remembered that 
Afghan standards of administration are at 
their best very poor and this results in 
delays, “ red tape " and general inefficiency 
which must frequently prove galling to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Mis¬ 
sion and often even appear as being 
deliberately unco-operative. In conse¬ 
quence relations between Mr. Beck (the 
leader of the mission) and other members 
of the mission and senior officials in the 
Ministry of National Economy responsible 
for liaison with the United Nations Tech¬ 
nical Assistance Mission were for a time 
extremely bad. This is particularly the case 
with Mr. Abdul Wahab, an American- 
educated xenophobe, whose nuisance value 
has been enhanced by the fact that his 
Minister is of indifferent calibre. Since the 
Prime Ministers return relations however 
are said to have improved considerably and 
some of the eulogistic reports in the press 
referred to above are possibly an indication 
of the Prime Minister’s anxiety to create a 
more cordial atmosphere. The appoint¬ 
ment reported in the press on 27th October 
of Sayid Qasim Khan Rishtiva (a moderate- 
minded competent man who learnt to speak 
good English by listening to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation) as the Afghan 
Government’s permanent delegate to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Mis¬ 
sion may well be a step in the same 
direction. 

5. It is certainly a fact that the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission are 
now finding it easier to obtain promptly 
funds required for current expenses where 
not so long ago they were in the embarras¬ 


sing position of being insolvent on the 
average of three times a month and knock¬ 
ing, not always with success, at the Ministry 
of National Economy's door for funds due 
to them. The Ministry of National Eco¬ 
nomy by holding the purse strings was in 
a position to stall and even to exert pressure 
on the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission's policy. A further source of fric¬ 
tion has been the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission’s failure to obtain the 
Afghan Government’s signature to the draft 
basic agreement covering the mission’s 
operations in this country The obstacle 
here appears to have been the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission’s 
insistence on their normal stipulation that 
the ownership of technical equipment and 
supplies furnished to Afghanistan under 
any of the supplementary agreements 
should remain vested in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission and not 
immediately be transferred to the Afghan 
Government as the latter apparently desire. 

6. Mr. Beck, who has recently had con¬ 
sultations in Karachi with Dr. Keenleyside, 
the Director-General of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration, re¬ 
turned to Kabul with what I understand to 
be the Director-General’s approval for a 
stronger policy towards the Afghans. One 
indication of this which I have already 
reported in my letter No. 1532/18/51 of 
19th October, 1951, to Mr. Dalton Murray, 
is the decision to stall on the return to 
Afghanistan of Mr. De Laive, the oil expert, 
until such time as the Afghan Government 
have signed the basic agreement. They are 
now expected to do so any day. 

7. In conclusion, my own general impres¬ 
sions are that for the moment the Afghan 
attitude to the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission is somewhat more 
co-operative, largely as a result of the Prime 
Minister’s personal influence. This impres¬ 
sion that the Prime Minister is taking a 
personal interest would appear to be con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the Prime Minister 
in a recent interview with Mr. Beck showed 
himself to be well informed of the mission’s 
work and was said to be generally sympa¬ 
thetic. The United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission personnel for their own 
part are increasingly aware of the need for 
patience and tact, for which they have not 
always been conspicuous in the past. This, 
combined with the fact that there is in the 
country some genuine appreciation of the 
good work done by the United Nations 
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Technical Assistance Mission, particularly 
in fields such as anti-malarial work (please 
see my despatch No. 109 E. of 12th October, 
1051), leads me to hope that friction will be 
less in future and that the mission's work 
in Afghanistan will in spite of difficulties 
nevertheless prove of value to the Western 
cause in this country. 


8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom Delegation, New 
York, and to the High Commissioners for 
the United Kingdom in Karachi and New 
Delhi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1941/4 No. 13 

AFGHAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Eden. (Received 24r/i November) 


(No. 126. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 16th November, 1951. 

I have the honour to report that on the 
14th instant during a farewell audience 
which was of the unwonted duration of one 
and a half hours His Majesty King Zahir 
Shah gave me a most moderately phrased 
review of his external and internal policies. 

2. His Majesty began by saying that he, 
like his late father, King Nadir Shah, 
earnestly desired the friendship of His 
Majesty's Government on account of the 
spirit of justice and understanding with 
which the latter conducted foreign affairs. 
Unfortunately the Second World War and 
the transfer of power in India which had 
brought about the Pathanistan problem had 
delayed the further development of the 
friendship coming into existence just before 
the war. Despite Britain's preoccupation 
with other problems of greater importance 
for herself the King hoped that His Majesty’s 
Government would be disposed to use their 
undoubted influence to bring about a 
solution of the Pathanistan problem. This 
he described as being not only a danger to 
the piece of this region (if not of an even 
wider area) but also as an obstacle to the 
closer unity in the interests of peace and 
progress of two countries who shared the 
same danger of Russian aggression and who 
were closely connected politically and eco¬ 
nomically and by religion. His Govern¬ 
ment had been accused of trying to profit 
from the tension between India and Pakistan 
and later from world fears of Russian inten¬ 
tions to gain their ends in Pathanistan. 
This the King claimed was not the case. 
Sentimentally, though perhaps somewhat 
illogically, the Afghan people demanded and 
had always demanded freedom for their 
kinsmen in Pakistan, and if their demands 


had not been endorsed and put forward by 
the present Afghan Government some 
“ extremist like Musaddiq would, by 
espousing the cause of Pathanistan, have 
been enabled to seize power. Unlike the 
present Afghan Government, however, 
which had not and would not have recourse 
to hostilities, such an extremist would, the 
King considered, undoubtedly have plunged 
the two countries into war which Pakistan 
would undoubtedly have won. But the 
victory would have been a pyrrhic one since 
Russia would have been the ultimate victor. 

3. His Majesty, therefore, concluded that 
his Government’s action in themselves 
espousing the cause of Pathanistan had been 
the less harmful course and had the Afghan 
Government's original proposals been 
accepted in Pakistan, relations between the 
two countries would now be cordial. The 
Afghan Government's proposals had, how¬ 
ever, been rejected and the Pakistan 
Government had consistently refused to 
discuss the problem with the Afghan 
Government. This refusal, followed by 
Pakistan's action in applying economic 
sanctions (petrol restriction), deliberate or 
otherwise, on trade and goods in transit, and 
the propaganda policy of both countries, 
had caused relations between them to 
deteriorate so badly that the present situa¬ 
tion was serious. The King said he still 
hoped for a settlement of the dispute, but 
feared that to satisfy Afghan opinion the 
terms would have to be stiffer than those 
originally proposed. 

4. Asked his views on these terms His 
Majesty said that it was difficult for him, in 
ignorance of Pakistan's ideas, to suggest a 
possible line of settlement. Discussions, 
provided both sides were of good faith and 
desirous as all Asiatic countries should be 
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of settling their own differences by negotia¬ 
tion, would sooner or later suggest a mutu¬ 
ally agreeable solution. The present-day 
world was, the King considered, no place for 
small nations like Afghanistan. The present- 
day tendency as witness European Union, 
N.A.T.O., &c., was for States with like 
interests and under threat of outside aggres¬ 
sion to form blocs. Ultimately, the King 
believed, Pakistan and Afghanistan, so 
closely associated in many respects, would 
have to get together. Should it appear to 
the King that he and his family were an 
obstacle to that process and that another 
regime would command more following and 
w'ould lead more surely to that aim, he 
would be prepared to abdicate. In his eyes 
the purpose of the bloc would be the creation 
of a barrier to Communist infiltration. This 
would be achieved by the economic and 
political development of the country—a pro¬ 
cess which could be more effectively and 
indeed probably only be done if the two 
countries were on the friendliest of terms. 
From the Pakistan angle, one purpose of 
the bloc might be to combat Hinduism, 
though the King considered that religious 
wars, whether Islamic or otherwise, were 
things of the past. 

5. To achieve the creation of an Afghan- 
Pakistan bloc it was essential to settle the 
Pathanistan question. To reach the longer 
term and more important aim of creating 
the bloc, it might be considered desirable to 
agree on an ” illogical ” solution of the 
Pathanistan problem, for if Afghanistan and 
Pakistan were on good terms the form of 
the Pathanistan settlement would have no 
importance, for fear of distrust between the 
two parties would be eliminated. The King 
said that he himself did not think, as many 
Afghans appeared to do, that the solution 
of the Pathanistan problem was the creation 
of an independent State. In his view such 
a State would not be viable either economic¬ 
ally or politically. He therefore thought 
that perhaps the better solution might be 
the creation of a protectorate (questions as 
to its area and protector remained un¬ 
answered) though the important thing was 
not the actual substance of the agreement 
but its form—meaning the outward appear¬ 
ance and so acceptability to the Afghan 
public. 

6. Meanwhile, not content with its refusal 
to discuss a settlement of Pathanistan, 
Pakistan had by means of economic pressure 
and by propaganda been trying in a man¬ 
ner unbefitting the relations between two 


Asiatic and Islamic countries, to force Af¬ 
ghanistan to be silent about her views on 
Pathanistan. Recently the Minister of 
Public Health had told him that certain sup¬ 
plies of medicines needed by the World 
Health Organisation to combat typhus this 
winter had been held up in Karachi. His 
Minister of Education had similar com¬ 
plaints about supplies of educational 
materials. Merchants were complaining of 
the inordinate delay and the enhanced costs 
of merchandise passing in transit through 
Pakistan. These obstacles in the way of 
trade, by hitting the ordinary man, bred 
hatred for Pakistan which was intensified by 
delays, held to be wanton, in the arrival of 
life-preserving drugs. Pakistan’s radio cam¬ 
paign, continued His Majesty, appeared to 
be designed to undermine the existing order 
and turn over the administration of the 
country to people who, Pakistan thought, 
would be more friendly to her. This policy 
the King considered a mistaken one; for 
even if the present regime were discredited, 
their successors being in a great minority 
would be unable, by force of public opinion, 
to drop the Pathanistan issue and would not 
be able for some long time to come to pro¬ 
vide the stable administration essential to 
prevent Soviet infiltration. 

7. Finally, the King said that he and all 
the members of his family and indeed most 
Afghans had been shocked at the excited 
and irresponsible way in which Pakistan 
papers, &c., had accused the Afghan 
Government of complicity in the murder of 
Liaquat Ali Khan just because someone of 
Afghan stock had been the assassin. The 
King said that he and his family, being prac¬ 
tising Moslems, had a horror of the crime 
of murder and would be unable to coun¬ 
tenance its use as a political weapon. The 
King said he knew the murderer’s family to 
be tainted with insanity and counted up to 
me no less than five of its members whom 
he declared to be mad. 

8. By their methods, His Majesty con¬ 
sidered, the Pakistan Government were 
building up a barrier to friendly relations 
between the two States, the barrier being 
composed of wounded pride, financial loss 
and hatred. It was not the nature of the 
Afghans to submit to such treatment and 
deny their views. Instead, they would resist 
and excitedly try to induce their own 
Government to take counter-measures. His 
Government would, the King said, do its 
best to resist popular pressure to take 
measures which would only aggravate the 
existing bad relations, but the Afghans’ fear 
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of Pakistan’s power to injure them com¬ 
mercially, economically and militarily, did 
not make the Afghan Government's task 
easy. 

9. Proceeding to a discussion of internal 
politics His Majesty said that he was fully 
aware that almost universally but particu¬ 
larly in this country the old form of govern¬ 
ment had to give way to a new one more 
in keeping with the democratic spirit felt 
by the younger generation no less in Asia 
than in Europe. With this democratic force 
in Afghanistan he was in constant contact 
and full sympathy so long as the so-called 
Democrats were sincere patriots and not 
Communist creatures. He declared that he 
would allow no considerations of familv or 
class to stand in the way of genuine demo¬ 
cratic progress. However, the King said 
Afghanistan was educationally very back¬ 
ward and the number of educated young 
men capable of commanding public support 
and maintaining the administration is 
restricted. He was, however, determined to 
seek out suitable people and confer upon 
them increasing powers. Furthermore, the 
scarcity of educated young technicians, to¬ 
gether with the lack of capital resources, was 
delaying the raising of the standard of living 
throughout the country to a level sufficient 
to deter communism. The reasons for this 
delay were not understood by the majority 
of the population, who naively imagined 
that communications and factories were 
brought into existence by a wave of the 
hand. Nevertheless, the King thought that 
the transfer from the old autocratic regime 
to the new democratic one would be made 
without disaster provided that friendly 
relations with Pakistan could be established 
and maintained. 

10. His Majesty King Zahir Shah has 
added little or nothing to our existing know¬ 
ledge of the Afghan outlook on the Pathan¬ 
istan problem or on the attitude of the Royal 
Clan towards the establishment of demo¬ 
cratic processes in this country (see my 
despatch No. 77 of 24th July regarding the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs’ remarks on 
that latter subject). Nevertheless, I have 
thought it worth while recording the King’s 
remarks at length to show that despite the 
restrained way in which he set forth his 
views the King, either by conviction or by 
the over-persuasion of tougher members of 
the Royal Clan, takes more or less the 
standard attitude towards the Pathanistan 
question. In particular he urges the need 
of discussions between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and hints that some solution agree¬ 


able to both may be found, if not at once, 
then ultimately. King Zahir Shah also 
advances the view, with which I agree, that 
no favourable modification of Afghan policy 
towards Pathanistan is likely to result from 
the application of economic pressure or from 
a propaganda policy designed to discredit 
the present clan. I have no evidence here to 
support the Afghan charge that Pakistan is, 
as an act of policy, applying economic 
pressure to Afghanistan, though Afghans 
of all classes believe this to be so. Much 
of the trouble may be due to inefficency and 
prejudice rather than the adoption of a 
restrictive policy. I hope, however, to 
address you shortly in more detail on the 
subject of Afghan allegations of Pakistan 
obstruction of transit traffic. 

11. As I see it, these two closely- 
connected factors, viz., the propaganda cam¬ 
paign which the King admitted both sides 
were conducting and the Afghan belief 
(correct or otherwise) that Pakistan is 
obstructing trade in order to exert political 
pressure, constitute the chief dangers in the 
present period of tension and the first 
obstacles to overcome. As I have already 
had the honour to report (see my telegram 
No. 154 of 20th October), an agreement has 
been reached between the two countries to 
eliminate the abuse which was a feature of 
the propaganda methods followed by both 
sides. Time must clearly pass before the 
memory of past propaganda fades and it is 
unfortunate that agreement cannot be 
reached to stop the propaganda cam¬ 
paign entirely. Perhaps that should be 
the next step. I myself am doubtful 
if Pakistan propaganda has induced the 
Afghans to moderate their claims on 
behalf of Pathanistan though it may 
have encouraged malcontents to weaken 
the present regime lhan which none 
more favourable to Pakistan's general 
interests is in sight. Within Pakistan itself 
it may have animated minor employees of 
the port, railways and customs with a 
hatred which has perhaps found expression 
in obstructing Afghan trade. Equally, it 
seems very doubtful if Afghan propaganda 
has made any converts in Pakistan. How¬ 
ever, it seems to me more than likely that 
the propaganda campaigns of both 
countries have built up public opinion 
in their own countries to form a barrier 
of hate and fear which has and still 
continues to make the Government of 
each country shy of the unpleasant task 
of seeking a settlement for fear of reaching 
a position where the only possible 
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agreement is not 100 per cent, favourable 
to their own national thesis. If this is so, 
the longer the propaganda campaign con¬ 
tinues, even in the present modified form, 
the longer it will be before hostile senti¬ 
ments die down and Governments are able 
to approach the basic problem calmly. 

12. As regards the Afghan belief that 
Pakistan is exerting economic pressure to 
secure political ends, it seems very im¬ 
portant that this belief, whether correct or 
not, should be rapidly dispelled. The num¬ 
ber of people who believe or can be made 
to believe themselves to be vitally affected 
by Pakistan’s alleged action is much larger 
than the number interested in the Pathanis- 
tan question since it includes merchants of 
Turki- and Persian-speaking origin as well 
as Pathans. As stated above, I hope in the 
near future to provide further information 
regarding Afghan economic grievances, 


though obviously I cannot, for fear of 
appearing to side against Pakistan, make a 
detailed enquiry. It is, however, much to 
be hoped that Pakistan, though certainly 
the aggrieved party, will feel disposed to be 
magnanimous and, as the more powerful 
disputant, take the initiative in enquiring 
into the Afghans' economic grievances 
(which are certainly known to her) and 
where necessary and possible rectify them. 
In other words, it may not be unreasonable 
to hope that Pakistan may see fit to take 
a forthcoming and conciliatory attitude, 
both in economic and propaganda matters, 
in order to reduce tension. 

13. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in New r Delhi and Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

FA 1012/1 No. 14 

LEADING PERSONALITIES IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Morrison. (Received 23rd July ) 


(No. 64. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, Uth July, 1951. 

With reference to my despatch No. 90 
of 6th July, 1950, I have the honour to 
enclose herewith records of the leading 
personalities in Afghanistan amended to 
1st July, 1951. 

I nave, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No. 14 

Leading Personalities in Afghanistan 

Index 

1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah. 

2. Abdul Ahad (Lieutenant-General). 

3. Abdul Ghani Khan (Lieutenant-General). 

4. Abdul Hadi Khan Dawi. 

5. Abdul Hakim Khan. 

6. Abdul Hamid Khan. 

7. Abdul Haye Khan Aziz. 

8. Abdul Husain Khan Aziz. 

9. Abdulla Khan. 

10. Abdul Majid Khan Zabuli, alias Abdul Majidoff 

or Hakimoff; now known as Zabuli. 

11. Abdul Majid Khan (Doctor). 

12. Abdul Rahim Khan (General). 

13. Abdul Rahman Khan. 

14. Abdul Rahman Khan Mahmudi. 

15. Abdul Samad Khan. 

16. Ahmad Ali Jan (or Khan). 

17. Ahmad Shah Khan. 

18. Ali Muhammad Khan Mirza. 

19. Ali Shah Khan (General). 

20. Allah Nawaz. 

21. Amanullah Khan. 

22. Amir-ud-Din Khan. 

23. Sardar Asadullah Khan Saraj (Lieutenant- 

General). 

24. Ata Muhammad Khan. 

25. Faiz Muhammad Khan Zekria. 

26. Fazl Ahmad Khan Mujaddadi. 

27. Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha). 

28. Ghulam Faruq Khan. 

29. Ghulam Muhammad Khan. 

30. Ghulam Muhammad Khan Sherzad. 

31. Ghulam Muhammad Khan. 

32. Ghulam Rasul Khan (Lieutenant-General). 

33. Ghulam Siddiq Khan. 

34. Ghulam Yahya Khan Tarzi. 

35. Gul Ahmad Khan. 

36. Habibullah Khan Tarzi. 

37. Jalaluddin Khan Tarzi. 

38. Juma Khan Saddiqi. 

39. Muhammad Akram Khan. 

39A. Muhammad Akram Khan Parvanta. 

39B. Muhammad Ali Khan. 


40. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan). 

41. Muhammad Anwar Khan (General). 

42. Muhammad Arif Khan (Lieutenant-General). 

43. Muhammad Atiq Khan Rafiq. 

44. Sardar Muhammad Daud Khan (Lieutenant- 

General). 

45. Muhammad Gul Khan. 

46. Muhammad Haider Khan. 

47. H.R.H. Muhammad Hashim Khan. 

48. Muhammad Ismail Khan. 

49. Muhammad Kabir Khan Ludin. 

50. Sardar Muhammad Karim Khan. 

51. Muhammad Khan Mirza. 

52. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim Khan. 

53. Muhammad Nauroz Khan. 

54. Muhammad Qasim Khan. 

55. Muhammad Qasim Khan (Lieutenant-General). 

56. Mir Muhammad Sadiq Khan. 

57. Muhammad Shafi Khan. 

58. Muhammad Shuaib Knan. 

59. Muhammad Umar Khan (Major-General). 

60. Muhammad Usman Khan. 

61. Muhammad Yunus Khan. 

62. Najibullah Khan Tourvayana. 

63. Rahimullah Khan. 

64. Saiyid Qasim Khan Risfctiya. 

65. Salah-ud-Din Khan Saljuki. 

66. H.R.H. Shall Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 

Marshal). 

67. H.R.H. Shah Wali Khan (Marshal). 

68. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha). 

69. Sultan Ahmad Khan. 


L His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah 

Muhammadzai. Only surviving son of King Nadir 
Shah. Born 1914. Accompanied father to France 
1924 and educated in that country. Returned to 
Afghanistan October 1930. In 1931 attended a year's 
course at the Infantry Officers’ School Kabul. 
Married (1931) a daughter of Ahmad Shah (L.P. 17). 
Assistant War Minister 1932. September 1933 
officiated as Education Minister in addition to his 
other duties. Was proclaimed King on 8th Novem¬ 
ber 1933, immediately after his father’s assassination. 
Up to 1938 he rarely left Kabul. He spends two or 
three months each year at Paghman, the summer 
capital, to which the Government does not move. His 
birthday is celebrated about 15th October each year. 
Has had fix e sons, Muhammad Akbar. born 1933, 
died 1942; Ahmad Shah, bom 1934 ; Muhammad 
Nadir, born 1941 ; Shah Mahmud, bom 1946 ; Daud. 
born 1949; and two daughters born in 1932 and 1936. 
In autumn 1948 His Majesty made an extensive tour 
of Badakshan in the north which was reported 
successful. His Majesty did not, however, come for¬ 
ward as much as was expected during that year. This 
may partly have been due to ill-health, for he has 
suffered not only from a recurrence of an old knee 
injury but also from serious dental trouble which has 
affected his right eye. In May 1949 it was even 
contemplated that he should go abroad for medical 
treatment for his eye. but it was decided that this 
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would be unwise for political reasons and a specialist 
was flown from England to examine him. His con¬ 
dition did not improve, and in October 1949 he left 
for Paris for treatment. Returning to Kabul early 
in April 1950, improved in health. Met ex-King 
Amanullah cordially in Rome. On his way back, 
accompanied by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who went to Paris earlier to meet him, paid State 
visits to Iraq and Persia and unofficial visits to Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia. Saw the heads of all four 
countries and, it is believed, discussed the Pathanistan 
question. Quiet and unassuming with pleasant 
manners and a fair presence, he has so far had little 
share in the government of the country, the real 
power being wielded by his uncle, Shah Mahmud, the 
Prime Minister. He is keen on shooting, tennis, riding 
and swimming. Since his return from abroad he is 
reported to have expressed a desire to take a more 
active part in State affairs, and may have tried to 
hold the balance between the two opposing groups 
in the Cabinet. 

2. Abdul Ahad (Lieutenant-General) 

Son of Abdul Ahad Khan of Ghazni and brother 
of L.P. 35. Born in 1902 in Kabul. Tajik He owns 
property in Kabul and Ghazni. An infantry officer. 
Was sent to Turkey about 1925 for military training 
and studied in Military Academy, Istanbul. Returned 
to Afghanistan via Herat early in 1929 ; reached 
Kandahar just after Amanullah fled to India. 
Returned to Herat. Later joined late King Nadir 
Khan in Southern Province and took part in fighting 
there. Appointed Officer Commanding, Kabul 
Citadel, after Nadir’s succession. Appointed General 
Officer Commanding, Kandahar, in 1930. Attended 
manoeuvres in Delhi, January 1935. Appointed 
General Officer Commanding, Herat, in June 1935. 
In 1936 visited Musabad on Persian frontier to select 
a site for a post in area given to Afghanistan by the 
Boundary Commission. Appointed commander in 
Farah Province during Helmand water dispute. Sister 
married to L.P. 65 in 1936. Transferred from com¬ 
mand of Herat forces, appointed Governor of Ghazni 
1937, to deal with Ghilzai disturbances. Accused 
Indian Government of intrigue with the Ghilzais. 
Warned Suleiman Khel against Faqir of Ipi, whom 
he called “ a British agent ” working against Afghan 
interests. Visited Turkey in 1942 ostensibly for 
medical treatment but actually to act as military 
observer for the Afghan Government on the progress 
of the world war. Returned in 1943. Commandant 
of an infantry division in the Kabul Army Corps 
1944. Visited Bombay in 1945 for medical treat¬ 
ment. Appointed Adjutant-General 1946 and 
Governor of the Eastern Province 1948. Appointed 
Minister of the Interior in Cabinet reshuffle in 
October 1950; but it was provided that Sardar Daud 
Khan should act in that capacity until the General 
had handed over charge of the Province. This 
process was not completed by July 1951. 

He is an intelligent little man with a great sense 
of humour. He is an enlightened conversationalist 
but not communicative on military matters though 
he is reputed to be a keen student of his profession 
and a capable commander. Popular and loyal and 
said to be in the King’s good favour. Speaks Turkish 
well and a little English. 

3. Abdul Ghani Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Born 1901 at Gardez. Held minor posts under 
Amanullah, by whom he was dismissed. Assisted 
Nadir Shah and re-employed by the Government 
as Officer Commanding, Kabul Citadel, in 1933. 
Subsequently temporary Commander of the Southern 
Province and then Commander of the 1st Kabul 
Division in 1935. General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Kabul Army Corps, in 1946. Decorated 
“ Sadar-i-Ali ” 1946, Lieutenant-general, Chief of 


the General Staff, 1948. In Europe May-November 
1949 for medical treatment, but still suffers from 
recurring ill-health. November 1950, transferred as 
Governor and Military Commander of Kandahar. 
Speaks a little English and French. 


4. Abdul Hadi Khan Dawi 

Dawi Kakar of Kandahar. Son of Abdul Ahad, 
a Governor of Kandahar. Member of the Afghan 
Peace Delegation June 1919. Formerly editor of the 
A man-i-Afghan. Assistant to the Foreign Minister 
as counsellor in charge of Indian Affairs. Member 
of the Afghan Delegation, Mussoorie Conference 
1920. Arrived Kushk November 1920 with a mission 
to enquire into the position of the Afghan Consul. 
Appointed Afghan representative at Bokhara. 
Returned to Kabul 1921 and resumed his duties in 
the Foreign Office. Appointed Minister in London 
January 1922. Relieved August 1924. On return 
was appointed Minister of Commerce. Was suspected 
of * s Republican ” intrigues during Amanullah’s 
absence in Europe 1928. Went to Russia for three 
months in 1928 in connexion with Russo-Afghan 
trade. Retired from Ministry of Commerce in 
October 1928 to become candidate for the National 
Assembly. Joined Amanullah in Kandahar and fled 
with him to India May 1929. Resided in Karachi 
and returned to Kabul in November 1929. Appointed 
Afghan Minister in Berlin December 1929. Resigned 
in March 1931, as he considered the attitude of the 
Afghan Government was too friendly to His Majesty’s 
Government. Went to Mecca in 1931. Reported to 
have met ex-King Amanullah in Venice March 1932. 
In May 1932 returned to Kabul after performing 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Was closely watched by 
Afghan Government, who doubted his loyalty. In 
1933 (December) was arrested and imprisoned on 
suspicion of pro-Amanullah activities. Has the 
reputation of being an ardent Nationalist and particu¬ 
larly anti-British, but financially honest. Has also 
been reported to be pro-Russian. Released from 
prison (1947) after Shah Mahmud came to power as 
Prime Minister, and appointed chief private secretary 
to the King (Julv 1948). Relieved of this post on 
his election in May 1949 to 7th National Assembly, 
of which he became president. An intelligent, shrewd 
man who speaks good English. 


5. Abdul Hakim Khan 

Born about 1900. Was a junior Under-Secretary 
at the Afghan Foreign Office ; transferred to Ministry 
of Education in 1923. Appointed Secretary to 
Afghan Legation in Rome February 1927. Second 
secretary, Berlin, May 1931. Assistant secretary in 
Foreign Ministry 1934-35. Governor of Eastern 
Province September 1939. 1943-46 Director of Agri¬ 
culture. February 1946 Governor of Kataghan 
Province. Transferred as Governor (Wali) of Kabul 
Province in December 1949. Is intelligent and 
reported honest. Does not belong to any important 
family. 

6. Abdul Hamid Khan 

Muhammadzai. Born about 1898. Son of the late 
Abdul Aziz Khan. Brother of Abdul Husain Khan 
(L.P. 8). Educated in France. In Tehran in 1929 
with his father, with whom he returned to Kabul 
in December 1929. Secretary to the Afghan Legation 
in Rome February 1931 -34. First Secretary, Moscow, 
1934. In the Protocol Department of the Foreign 
Ministry in 1936. Head of Protocol in 1937. Secre¬ 
tary in'the Foreign Ministry 1937. Afghan repre¬ 
sentative in Geneva 1939. Returned to Kabul 
November 1939 and reappointed secretary in Foreign 
Ministry in 1940. Until recently was distrusted by 
the Royal Family, but now appears to have been 
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restored to favour. Afghan permanent delegate to 
the United Nations 1948. September 1949 to 
January 1950 leader of the Afghan Delegation to 
U.N.O. Superficial, unstable and of no particular 
ability. 

7. Abdal Haye Khac Aziz 

Son o: Abdul Husain Khan Aziz (L.P. 8). Was 
director of Afghan National Bank. Appointed first 
secretary. Ministry of National Economy, 1946. 
Member of Afghan Delegation to Havana Conference 
in 1947. Proceeded to the United States at the end 
of 1948 for about seven months. His visit is believed 
to have been connected with Afghan efforts to 
procure the American loan of $21 million granted 
at the end of 1949, and also to study the organisation 
of statistical offices in the United States. Early in 
1950 was removed from the Ministry of National 
Economy and appointed to the Prime Ministry as 
“ Legal Adviser.” Now holds no official position. 
Has been active in organising the “ Hizb e Watan ” 
political group, which is hostile to the present regime 
and is the driving force behind the group’s weekly 
paper Watan, which first appeared in April 1951. 

Intelligent, rather idealistic and highly strung. 

8. Abdti? Hussdn Khan Aziz 

Son of the late Abdul Aziz. Bom about 1896 
and educated in Persia. Accompanied his father to 
Tehran in 1920. Was Under-Secretary in Foreign 
Ministry 1924. Dismissed in 1925, partly for taking 
heavy commission on goods purchased in India for 
Afghan Government. Director of Afghan Transport 
Company, Kabul, 1926. Consul-general, Delhi. In 
business in Karachi 1929, then returned to Kabul. 
Afghan Minister in Rome 1930. Afghan delegate 
to "the disarmament Conference at Geneva 1931-32. 
Attended Disarmament Conference, Geneva, during 
1933, and seemed very friendly with Litvinov. 
Transferred as ambassador to Moscow 1933. 
Minister of Public Works 1938. Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs 1940. Suspected of intrigues with 
Axis 1942-43. Left for Washington in April 1943 
to take up newly-created post of Afghan Minister 
there. It is believed that he was selected for the 
appointment in order to get him out of Kabul. 
Appointed ambassador to India, May 1948, but did 
not proceed owing to ill-health. Visited the United 
States for treatment and on his return appointed 
Minister of Education in May 1949, January 1950 
appointed permanent Afghan delegate to U.N.O. 
A man of considerable ability but suffers from ill- 
health. Not trusted by the Yahya Khel dynasty, and 
believed to be anti-British in his political sympathies. 
Said to have pro-Amanullah leanings. Speaks quite 
good English and has many friends in India where 
he spent some time during the 1914-18 war. 

9. Abdulla Khan 

Tajik; son of Ahmad Khan of Ghazni and 
brother of Gul Ahmad Khan Tajik (L.P. 31) and 
Abdul Ahad (L.P. 2). Formerly an official in the 
Government Purchasing Department, and afterwards 
their agent in Berlin in 1938-39. Third secretary 
in Ministry of National Economy 1940. Officiating 
Governor of Herat 1941. Became unpopular in 
Herat owing to food shortage and subsequent riot 
resulting in the murder of two Afghan officials. 
During the 1939-45 war was thought to be pro- 
German and to have made a fortune smuggling 
goods to Russia and Iran. A favourite of ex-Prime 
Minister, Hashim Khan, he is regarded as one of 
the most energetic junior men. Minister of Com¬ 
munications May 1948 to October 1949. Later 
appointed Governor of Herat. 

10. Abdul Majid Khan Zabuli, alias Abdul Majidoff 

or HakimofT; now known as Zabuli 

Tajik of Herat, bom about 1902, son of Abdul 


Hakim, of no important family. At one time an 
official in Herat Customs, from where in 1920 he 
went to Moscow and was at one time attached to the 
Afghan Embassy there. Started business in Moscow, 
and made a considerable amount of money by 
exporting and importing contraband goods with the 
connivance of the customs officials. About 1930 he 
settled in Berlin. Prior to proceeding to Berlin he 
is believed to have had a considerable amount of his 
property confiscated by the Soviet Government. 
Readied to Kabul 1933 bv Afghan Government to 
organise and manage a Government trading com¬ 
pany. 1936 managing-director of the Afghan 
National Bank and went to Europe to arrange for 
trade credits and contacts. Attended Nazi congress 
meeting in Nuremberg in 1937. Minister of Trade 
September 1938. Appointment changed to Minister 
for National Economy April 1939. Left Kabul 
January 1941 for United States but changed plans 
at Karachi and went to Germany for medical treat¬ 
ment. Ill and in Switzerland 1943. Returned to 
Afghanistan in 1946. A.gain ill and left for United 
States for treatment July 1948. Returned in 
August 1949, having negotiated $21 million loan for 
Afghanistan from Export-Import Bank. In October 
1949. as Minister of National Economy, became head 
ol Group II of the Government Executive (con¬ 
trolling National Economy, Finance, Public Works, 
Mines and Agriculture); also a member of the newly- 
formed Supreme Council of Government. Relin¬ 
quished appointment as president of the National 
Bank in November 1949. In the following month he 
published details of negotiations leading to the 
$21 million loan, and was questioned critically in 
National Assembly in January 1950. Gave 
250,030 afghanis to the “ Pathanistan Fund ” and 
50,030 for a library in Kandahar. With Prince Daud 
(L.P. 44) is said to be bitterly opposed to the Prime 
Minister (Shah Mahmud) and in June 1950 
both resigned and was removed from the post of 
Minister of National Economy. A.ugust 1950 
appointed Head of National Bank. 

Is greatest authority on economic and commercial 
matters and has great influence. He is, however, 
intensely ambitious and his ambition may lead him 
into strange paths. Although he is said by some to 
be pro-Russian, by most he is regarded as an 
ardent Nationalist and, with Daud, an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the policy of Pathanistan. He was largely 
responsible for the introduction of the monopoly 
system and the formation of various trading com¬ 
panies. After his return from abroad in 1946 he 
set to work energetically to reorganise the economic 
structure of the country. 

Speaks Russian and German and a little English 
and has a wife and four children in New York. 


11. Abdul Majid Khan (Doctor) 

Born in Kabul 1910. Educated at Habibia 
(American) College and in 1933 sent by the Afghan 
Government to America where he received (1941) a 
doctorate in bacteriology and sanitation from the 
University of California. On his return appointed 
doctor of bacteriology in the Bacteriological Insti¬ 
tute and at the same time professor in the Medical 
School in Kabul. A member of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1943, when he was professor of bacteriology 
and physiology in the Faculty of Science. In 1945 
appointed to organise the Afghan University, of 
which he became acting rector. In 1946 led the 
Afghan delegation to the Asiatic Conference in Delhi. 
1948 Acting Minister of Health, with a place in the 
Cabinet; and full Minister in October 1949, and 
Minister of Education October 1950. 

A quiet and insignificant man chosen for his 
loyalty to the present regime rather than for any 
particular ability. Speaks good English. 
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12. Akdul Rahim Khan (General) 

Safi of Reza, Kohistan, where born about 1896 r 
son ol Abdul Qadir Khan. Brother-in-law of 
Muhammad Husain, accountant under Ameer 
Habibullah Khan, who was executed by King 
Amanullah Khan. Appointed to Sar-i-Os (com¬ 
mander of the Royal bodyguard) by Ameer 
Habibullah at age of 16. Served for five years in 
Kabul. Afterwards was for ten years supervisor of 
bridge construction in the Eastern Province. Pro¬ 
moted brigadier 1921. On outbreak of the 1928 
revolution joined Bacha-i-Saqao and sent by him to 
Mazar-i-Sharif to organise a revolution. He deposed 
the Governor and left for Maimana and Herat, 
where in May he was appointed Civil and Military 
Governor by Bacha-i-Saqao and reappointed later 
by Nadir Shah October 1929. After the success of 
Shah Mahmud in the spring of 1931 in Kataghan 
and Badakhsian, he decided to submit to Nadir 
Shah, by whom in September 1942 he was confirmed 
as Governor of Herat. Dealt firmly with an attempt 
to incite the Herat garrison to mutiny in 1932. At 
time of Nadir Shah’s assassination gave his 
allegiance to King Zahir Shah. Appointed head 
of Perso-Afghan Boundary Commission September 
1934, and June 1935 Minister of Public Works. 
Appointed Assistant to the Prime Minister with 
status of a Cabinet Minister (1938). Arrested in 
January 1946 by ex-Prime Minister Hashim Khan 
together with his son-in-law Khalil-LJUah Khan, also 
in the Prime Ministry, for suspected complicity in 
the Safi disturbances of 1945. Released 1948, 
though still under surveillance. 

Although he is a man of great personality, who 
governed his province well, he has always been sus¬ 
pect by the present regime of some form of dis¬ 
loyalty though the rumours about him have varied 
from time to time, that he was pro-Amanullah. pro- 
Russian, pro-Republican, pro-Axis, separatist, &c. 


13. Abdul Rahman Khan 
Nominated Afghan Minister at Bagdad January 
1941, and was on his wav to Bagdad when he was 
recalled from Karachi owing to outspoken criticism 
of commercial policy of Abdul Majid Khan (L.P. 10) 
in which he had indulged just before his departure. 
Later reported to Bagdad and presented his creden¬ 
tials to the Regent of Iraq in October 1941. Recalled 
April 1948 and appointed Director-General of 
Political Sections of Foreign Ministry September 
1948. A stolid but apparently friendly man. 


14. Abdul Rahman Khan Mahmudi 
Born in 1907 in Kabul. Completed his medical 
courses in 1937 at the Kabul Medical Faculty of 
which he became a member. Specialist in mental 
and nervous diseases. In 1948 was sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment for criticising the 
Government regarding the method of election to 
municipal councils. Shortly afterwards was released 
on the intervention of Abdul Majid to whom he was 
appointed medical adviser. Acting chief of the 
Public Health Department and member of the 7th 
National Assembly 1949. Was one of the leaders 
of Assembly Opposition in January 1950 to alleged 
mishandling of the country’s finances by Abdul 
Majid, Minister of National Economy. Leader of 
the Wekh Zalmian political group which is hostile 
to the Government and editor of the bi-weekly 
independent paper, Nida-e-Khalq, which first 
appeared in March 1951. Mahmudi played a lead¬ 
ing part in criticising the Government in meetings 
of the National Assembly in May/June 1951. An 
unsuccessful attempt on his life was made by persons 
unknown in early July 1951. 


15. Abdui Samad Khan 

lajik. Secretary of Afghan Legation in London; 
returned to Kabul May 1925, visiting Mecca en 
route, and appointed a junior Under-Secretary in 
the Foreign Ministry. Member of Afghan deputa¬ 
tion to lbn Saud’s All-Muslim Conference May 1926. 
First secretary, Paris, October 1926. To the Foreign 
Ministry as Assistant Secretary November 1928; 
in Protocol Department February 1931. Minister at 
Rome February 1936. Represented King Zahir Shah 
a; Coronation in London 1937. Director-General 
of Political Department in the Foreign Ministry 1946 
and Permanent Under-Secretary from 1948 to date. 

An intelligent man, possessing good manners, but 
not a forceful personality. Speaks English, French 
and Italian, and appears to be well disposed to us. 

16. Ahmad All Jan (or Khan) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1899. Son of 
Suleiman Khan and cousin of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Ghulam Muhammad (L.P. 29) Ali Shah 
Khan (L.P. 19). Appointed aide-de-camp to King 
Amanullah 1923, but incurred his displeasure by 
marrying without his approval. Governor of 
Jalalabad 1923-24. Imprisoned by Bacha-i-Saqao 
April 1929, but released in October. Minister in 
Paris November 1929; transferred to London June 
1931. Represented Afghanistan at the Economic 
Conference, London 1933. Relieved in July 1933 
and appointed Minister of Education. 1937, ambas¬ 
sador at Tehran 1939, transferred to London as 
minister. Returned to Kabul 1946 on relief by 
Muhammad Naim Khan. 

Is a pleasant man, a keen sportsman, but not very 
capable. Is lazy and quite ineffectual. Is pro- 
British and very friendly to members of the British 
Embassy. His wife was educated in England and 
speaks and writes English perfectly. He, himself, 
speaks English, French and Urdu. His eldest son. 
Abdul Ali. bom about 1926, is studying at London 
University. His wife and youngest son Muhammad 
Ali (born about 1936) are in Kabul. Appointed 
July 1948 Minister of State and civil aide-de-camp 
to King Zahir Shah. 

17. Ahmad Shah Khan 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Muham¬ 
mad Asaf Khan. Born at Dehra Dun 1889. 
Returned to Afghanistan 1901. Accompanied 
Ameer Habibullah Khan to India 1907. On the 
night of the murder of Ameer Habibullah Khan 
(1919) was in command of the guard. Was an aide- 
de-camp of ex-King Amanullah. Went to Europe 
via India in 1929 with a message from Bach-i- 
Saqao to Nadir Khan. Returned and appointed 
Minister of Court April 1930. March 1932 went on 
pilgrimage to Mecca as representative of the King 
and negotiated a “ Treaty of Friendship ” with Saudi 
Arabia. Visited India in the spring of 1933 for 
medical treatment where he married a second wife. 
His eldest daughter was married to King Zahir Shah 
in November 1931. Two of his four sisters were 
married to King Nadir Shah and his brother, 
Muhammad Aziz Khan. Still Minister of Court. 
Fond of shooting, Fishing and gardening, but suffers 
from a heart complaint and therefore not very active. 
Does not take any active interest in politics. Speaks 
Urdu and a iittle English and is a pleasant, friendly 
and easy-going man. 

18. Ali Muhammad Khan Mirza 

Born about 1894. Brother-in-law of Ameer 
Habibullah. Travelled in Europe, and on return 
(1923) appointed assistant in the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. In 1925 promoted Under-Secretary, Ministry 
of Education. Minister at Rome February 1927. 
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Was with Amanullah in London March 1928. 
Minister of Commerce November 1928. A member 
of Bacha-i-Saqao’s “ Council for the Maintenance of 
Order ” February 1929. Appointed Minister of 
Education November 1929. June 1933 appointed 
Afghan representative at the Economic Conference, 
London, and in July minister in London. Minister 
in Switzerland and representative of Afghanistan to 
the League of Nations February 1935. Selected to 
represent Afghanistan at the Fourth International 
Hospital Conference in Rome May 1935. Repre¬ 
sented King Zahir Shah at funeral of King George V 
in London January 1936. Returned to Kabul 1938 
and appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. Visited 
Tehran 1939 for wedding celebrations of Crown 
Prince of Iran and to attend meeting of Council of 
Saadabad Pact. Decorated Sardar-i-Ala 1946. 
Joined King in Paris in January 1950 and accom¬ 
panied him on visits to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq 
and Persia. Is still Minister for Foreign Affairs, but 
appointed Acting Prime Minister January 1951 on 
departure of Sardar Shah Mahmoud to the United 
States for medical treatment. Suffers from a serious 
disease of the blood. 

Speaks English well but little or no French; is a 
keen student of English literature and interested 
particularly in education. Enlightened, capable and 
genuinely friendly to Britain, but not a strong 
character and lacks energy. Was said to have had 
a Russian mistress but it now appears that the lady 
is the Polish wife of his life-long friend Aziz ur 
Rahman Khan, now a senior official in the Ministry 
of Education, with whom he lives. Not related to 
the ruling family, he has nevertheless latterly 
acquired considerable influence with the Government 
and the King. 

U ( Ail Shah Khan (Geacral) 

Muhammadzai. Born about 1900, son of 
Muhammad Sulaiman Khan, first cousin of late King 
Nadir Shah and brother of Ahmad Ali Khan 
(L.P. 16) and Ghulam Muhammad (L.P. 29). Was 
commandant of military schools and the military 
college from 1932 to 1939. Governor and General 
Officer Commanding, Kandahar, 1939. August 1941 
transferred to the Southern Province as Governor 
and General Officer Commanding, Southern Province 
Army Corps and promoted General. Relieved of 
his post in April 1944 and still unemployed in July 
1948. Believed now back in service. 

He is a pleasant, rather easy-going individual, but 
has not been very successful as an administrator. 

20. Allah Nawaz 

Indian of Multan. Son of Khan Bahadur Rab 
Nawaz Khan, honorary magistrate. Multan. As a 
student in Lahore ran away to Afghanistan. In 
Jalalabad (1920) was an assistant editor of the 
Ittihad-i-Mashriqi. Superintendent of schools, 
Jalalabad Circle. Was agent of the Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Party in Afghanistan and Tashkent and 
channel of communication between them and the 
Hindustani fanatics. 1927 employed by the German- 
Afghan Company as interpreter. Helped Nadir Shah 
in his advance on Kabul 1929. Appointed Minister 
of Court October 1929, and equerry November 1929. 
Visited Europe in 1931, 1932 and 1933, when popular 
rumour in Kabul said he had been sent to assassinate 
ex-King Amanullah. Appointed Minister in Berlin 
1935. although not at first accepted by the German 
Government owing to his being the representative 
at the trial of Said Kemal. Remained as Minister at 
Berlin until the collapse of Germany, having returned 
several times on visits to Kabul, once (1940) via 
Russia. 

Devoted to late King Nadir Shah, his life has been 
threatened by the Amanullah Party. Trusted by ex- 
Prime Minister, Hashim Khan, who considered him 


very capable. Said to be anti-British. Now in 
Switzerland as guardian to the King's elder daughter. 
Princess Bilqis. 

21. Amanullah Khan 

Ex-King of Afghanistan, third son of Ameer 
Habibullah Khan by the Ulya Hazrat. Born 1st June, 
1892. In 1914 married Souriya, daughter of Sardar 
Mahmud Tarzi. 1916 reported friendly with German 
mission in Kabul and in favour of intervention in 
the war against Britain. When Court moved to 
Jalalabad in winter 1918-19 he remained behind as 
Governor of Kabul, and was in a very strong position, 
with control of the arsenal, treasury and stores, when 
the Ameer was murdered in February 1919. He pro¬ 
claimed himself Ameer, declared his uncle Nasrullah 
a usurper, and accused him of complicity in the 
murder. The troops in Jalalabad and Kabul sided 
with him and Nasrullah was compelled to submit. 
On 27th February was formerly crowned by the 
Tagao Mullah, and in a speech stated that 
Inavatullah, eldest son of the Ameer Habibullah, had, 
by his recognition of Nasrullah’s usurpation, forfeited 
his claim to the throne. On l?th April held a special 
durbar in Kabul for the trial of those accused of the 
Ameer’s murder, and at its conclusion a colonel 
named Ali Shah Reza, generally regarded as a mere 
scapegoat, was sentenced to death and executed. 
Sardar Nasrullah and others sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life. Amanullah soon found his position 
threatened by intrigue on behalf of Inaj'atuliah and 
the restiveness of the army, who were not satisfied 
with the enquiry made into the murder of Habibullah. 
The army was therefore despatched to the Indian 
frontier, in order to divert its attention and to take 
advantage of the disturbances in India should these 
develop into open rebellion. The commander-in-chief 
apparently exceeded his instructions and precipitated 
hostilities, which resulted in the Third Afghan War. 
A variety of considerations led to the grant of lenient 
terms to Afghanistan, including recognition of her 
complete independence. As a result Amanullah 
Khan was able to claim he had won the freedom of 
his country by the sword, and, by conclusion of 
treaties with a number of European countries, that 
he had brought about the recognition of Afghanistan 
on a basis of equality by the Great Powers. These 
tactics gained him considerable prestige, both in his 
country and throughout the East. This prestige 
tended to increase his natural vanity and render him 
impatient of advice. Through his wife he had been 
brought under “Young Turk” influence, and he 
proceeded to carry out a fantastically rapid pro¬ 
gramme of reform without regard for the backward¬ 
ness and prejudice of his people, particularly the 
mullahs. He failed to profit by the warning sounded 
by several rebellions, the most serious of which was 
the Khost rising of 1924, and continued to spend his 
revenues on schemes for social or educational progress 
whilst neglecting his army. These tendencies were 
exaggerated as a result of his European tour of 
1927-28, and particularly, it is believed, as a result 
of his visit to Mustafa Kemal at Ankara. In the 
autumn of 1928 the Shinwaris rose in revolt and were 
soon followed by other tribes. Bacha-i-Saqao, a 
brigand of low birth, attacked Kabul in December 
1928 and again in January 1929. Amanullah 
announced his abdication in favour of Inayatullah 
on 14th January and fled to Kandahar a day or two 
later. At Kandahar attempted to rally support for 
Durrani dvnastv and formally rescinded his abdica¬ 
tion. In April' he advanced' on Kabul, but owing 
to the hostility of the Ghilzais, was repulsed near 
Ghazni and defeated at Mukur. Arrived at Chaman 
with his familv on 23rd May. and sailed from Bombay 
for Italy on 22nd June. 1929. Visited Mustafa 
Kemal in Ankara several times in 1930, returning 
to Italy. Visited Mecca in 1931 to perform 
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pilgrimage, with the object of either rehabilitating 
himself in Moslem eyes, or concerting measures for 
the recovery of his throne. Published a letter decry¬ 
ing King Nadir and his regime. At Venice in March 
1932 reported to have met Afghan Minister from 
Berlin; more likely it was Abdul Hadi Khan 
(L.P. 4). Said to have definite understandings with 
Soviet and Persia and to have many friends in Ger¬ 
many. Constant rumours of his whereabouts and 
intentions were circulated among the tribes on both 
sides of the border during 1932. Reported to be 
writing his autobiography and going to Russia when 
he had finished it to have it published by the Soviet. 
This has never materialised. In Europe he constantly 
intrigued against the present Afghan regime with a 
view to regaining throne. July 1933 visited Con¬ 
stantinople and held a meeting of his principal sup¬ 
porters there. Reported to have tried, unsuccessfully, 
to obtain Soviet support to his efforts. The execution 
of the late Ghulam Nabi, one of his chief adherents, 
intensified his hostility against the Yahya Khel. 
Members of his party were responsible for the 
assassinations of King Nadir Shah (Kabul 1933) and 
his brother Muhammad Aziz (Berlin 1933) and were 
active in intriguing on Amanullah’s behalf. Deprived 
of Afghan nationality in November 1933. Received 
an annual allowance of about £150 a month from 
the Italian Government, and rumoured to draw' an 
allowance from the Soviet Government. Was in 
Rome with his family when it was liberated by the 
Allies at the end of the war. Before Shah Wall’s 
return from Paris to Afghanistan early in 1947 
Amanullah informed him that he wished to make 
his peace with the present dynasty. Following this 
and other approaches to Afghan representatives in 
Rome he was informed that nothing could be done 
until he had made his submission. This he did in a 
letter dated 27th October, 1948, to King Zahir Shah, 
which appeared in the Kabul press on 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1948, together with an intimation that the King 
and Parliament had agreed to pardon Amanullah 
and to restore his Afghan nationality. He was 
subsequently granted an allowance from the Afghan 
Government now (June 1950) said to be £600 a 
month. The Afghan Government do not apparently 
intend that he should ever return to Afghanistan, 
and after the initial announcement, which gave rise 
to certain of pro-Amanullah rumour, have dropped 
the subject entirely. Still in Italy in June 1950, where 
he met King Zahir Shah cordially earlier in the 
year when the latter was on his way to Paris. An old 
man now, though, and unlikely to regain any of his 
political importance. 

22. Amir-uri-Din Khun 

Bom 1899 in Kabul. Educated at Habibiya 
(American) College, and after working in the elec¬ 
tricity department went to Germany, whence he 
returned in 1932 with a diploma in electrical 
engineering. Technical director and later president 
of the Textile Company. In 1948 visited Europe 
and the United States on a purchasing mission. 
Elected to Kabul Provincial Advisory Council 1949 
but refused to accept election. Appointed Director- 
General of Agriculture in October 1949. Left for 
Moscow in April 1950 as leader of three-man trade 
mission to the U.S.S.R. Returned in July 1950. 
having signed four-year barter agreement. 

23. Sardar Asadullah Khan Saraj (Lieutenant- 

General) 

Sardar. Muhammadzai, born 1911, son of the late 
Ameer Habibullah by the Ulya Janab, sister of the 
late King Nadir Shah. Is thus half-brother of ex- 
King Amanullah and cousin of King Zahir Shah. 
Educated at the French school, Kabul. Imprisoned 
in Kabul by Bacha-i-Saqao in 1929 and grossly ill- 
treated. Appointed Sar-i-Os (Commander of the 


Royal Bodyguard) and aide-de-camp to the Minister 
of War, tnen (December 1930) Quartermaster- 
General in addition to his other duties. Appointed 
General Officer Commanding, Guards Division, in 
1933. Went to Persia to attend millenary celebra¬ 
tions of the poet Firdausi October 1934 and returned 
to Kabul in the same month, having met Reza Shah. 
Left Kabul for Europe (March 1937) and represented 
King Zahir Shah at the Coronation of King 
George VI. Attended Turkish manoeuvres (August- 
September 1937). On the reorganisation of the 
Kabul Army Corps in 1939 he was relieved of his 
Guards command and became Inspector-General of 
the Army. Chief of General Staff May 1946. 
Occasionally officiated as Minister of Defence until 
1948 when he was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. October 1949 also 
Second Assistant in the Prime Ministry and member 
of the newly-formed Supreme Council of Govern¬ 
ment. October 1950, appointed ambassador to 
Turkey at instance of his adversary Daud. 

Is important as the lineal representative of both 
the “ Kabul " and “ Peshawar ” Sardars. He is not 
a particularly strong character and is therefore not 
likely to be any danger to the present regime. Is a 
great favourite of the present Prime Minister, Shah 
Mahmud, who is married to his half-sister. Though 
nervous in manner he is intelligent and takes his 
profession seriously. Is very well disposed to the 
British. Speaks fluent French, and took his wife to 
Paris for medical treatment in 1949. Has one son 
born in 1934. 

24. Ata Muhammad Khan 

Haji, Tokhi. Son of the late Sardar Abdullah 
Khan, Governor of Mazar in the time of Ameer 
Habibullah. Quarrelled with Hashim Khan 
(L.P. 47) in the time of Ameer Habibullah. In 
Jalalabad when Ameer Habibullah was murdered ; 
arrested and condemned to death, but reprieved at 
last moment. Again arrested on suspicion of com¬ 
plicity in unsuccessful attempt on Amanullah’s life 
at Paghman in 1920, but released at Mahmud Tarzi’s 
request. Appointed diplomatic representative, Bok¬ 
hara, but his arrival coincided with the Bolshevik 
revolt (1920) and he returned to Mazar. Was one 
of Afghan officials ordered to render secret assistance 
to Enver Pasha in Central Asia (1922). Unem¬ 
ployed for four years. Appointed Governor of 
Balkh at time of Amanullah’s visit to Mazar (1928) 
just prior to latter’s visit to Europe, and awarded 
the Order of Astor. During the revolution fought 
against the Saqavi forces of Abdur Rahim, was 
defeated and fled to Tashkent. Accompanied the 
late Ghulam Nabi in his unsuccessful effort to 
recapture Northern Afghanistan in April 1929, and 
again retired to Russian territory. Returned to 
Afghanistan soon after Nadir Shah’s accession. Was 
a member of the Commission of Reconstruction sent 
under Yakub Khan to Mazar-i-Shariff in March 

1930. Commanded a flying column during opera¬ 
tions against Ibrahim Beg 1931. Promoted major- 
general and awarded the Order of Astor, 2nd Class, 

1931. Appointed a member of the Senate December 

1931. Visited Mecca 1932. 1943 President of the 

Senate. May 1946 appointed Minister of Justice 
and given the title of Sardar-i-Ali. Relieved of the 
post in October 1949. 

25. Faiz Muhammad Khan Zekria 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Gul 
Muhammad Khan. Born about 1899. Was secre¬ 
tary to Muhammad Aslam Khan, Afghan Envoy, 
Tashkent. Adviser to Muhammad Wali Khan, 
Afghan Envoy to Moscow 1920. First counsellor 
to Muhammad Wali’s mission to Europe 1921 which 
visited London, America, Paris and Rome. First 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922. In 
addition acted as Minister of Education 1923. 
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Appointed Minister of Education March 1924. A 
member o Bacha-i-Saqao’s “ Council for the Main¬ 
tenance of Order” April 1929, although at one time 
the Bacha had condemned him to death. Appointed 
Foreign Minister by King Nadir Shah November 
1929. We it on pilgrimage to Mecca in 1933. Left 
Kabul December 1935 for an extended European 
tour. In London was received in audience by The 
King and had conversations with the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs and India. Saw Hitler in 
Berlin and finally reached Kabul in April 1936 via 
Moscow. Again visited Europe in 1936, and 
returned in January 1937. Relinquished post of 
Foreign Minister in 1938 on appointment as ambas¬ 
sador to Turkey. Transferred to London as 
ambassador in July 1948. Recalled to Kabul for 
consultations in February-Mav 1949, he indulged in 
sustained and voluble advocacy of the Afghan case 
for “ Pathanistan ” and was impervious to argument. 
Appointed Minister of Education (October 1949) 
and, as such, head of Group III of the Government 
Executive (controlling Education and Health) and 
member of the Supreme Council of Government. 
His first address to the university was a fiery speech 
on the rights of “ Pathanistan." Relieved of his 
appointment in October 1950 after repeated rumours 
of his desire to resign. 

Believes Afghanistan is original home of Aryans 
and is writing a book to prove it. 

Well educated and intelligent, he has a good name 
for financial honesty. Is friendly but superficial, 
insincere and self-indulgent. Incapable of sustained 
menial effort. 

26. Faz l Ahmad Khan Muiaddadi 

Hazrat Sahib of Chaughatan, Harat. Son of 
Abdul Wahab and grandson of Hazrat Muhammad 
Umar Jan of the family of Sirhind Pirs. Bom 1892 
at Bikharz in East Persia, where his father was in 
exile. The family returned to Afghanistan in 1902. 

* w 

Qualified as a judge in religious matters. Visited 
Nadir Shah on his accession in 1929, and was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Minister of Justice 1930, and 
officiating Minister 1932. After Nadir Shah’s 
assassination visited Kandahar to spread propaganda 
in favour of King Zahir Shah. Minister of Justice 
1934. Member of joint Perso-Afghan Commission 
to enquire into the Zorobad (Iran) incident December 
1934. May 1946 appointed President of the Senate. 

His family is influential and receives an allow¬ 
ance from the Afghan Government, but he himself 
lacks influence and character. He has pleasant 
manners and is friendly. Married in 1930 a 
daughter of Sher Agha (L.P. 27). 

27. Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha) 

Known popularly as the Mullah of Shor Bazaar 
and also by the title of Nuri Ma’sheikh. A 
member of the family of Sirhind Pirs established 
in Kabul. Son of Quyum Khan, Hazrat Sahib of 
Shor Bazaar, from whom he inherited the title. 
1926 went on pilgrimage to Mecca and did not 
return to Kabul, but eventually went to Dera Ismail 
Khan, where in 1928 he was intriguing against 
Amanullah. Expelled from North-West Frontier 
Province March 1928 for preaching against Afghan 
Government. September 1928 Amanullah asked him 
to return to Afghanistan but he refused. After the 
abdication of Amanullah he went to the Southern 
Province where he assisted Nadir Shah. Appointed 
Minister of Justice November 1929. In June his 
daughter married Fazal Ahmad Khan (L.P. 26). 
December 1931 tendered resignation and ceased 
working as Minister. Reported at this time to be 
spreading anti-Nadir propaganda. His resignation, 
however, was not accepted until December 1932. 
Given a fort and 70 acres of land in Chahardeh by 
King Zahir Shah (March 1936). Visited Mecca 


1938 and Sirhind (Punjab) on pilgrimage March 
1940. in 1942 expressed desire tor Allied victory 
but was also reported in close contact with Italian 
Legation at this time. Visited India 1944 and again 
1945. 

Reactionary and opposed to progressive reforms, 
he cannot be regarded as a whole-hearted sup¬ 
porter of present regime and for that reason is not 
trusted by the Government, though he cannot be 
said to be pro-Amanullah. In 1947 and 1948 
opposed official Afghan Government policy of dis¬ 
couraging the movement of tribesmen to the Kashmir 
front. Active in advocating the Arab cause in 
Palestine. In December 1948 toured northern 
Pakistan, making speeches of outspoken condemna¬ 
tion of Indian behaviour in Kashmir and fulsome 
praise for Pakistan. Early in 1949 he spoke at a 
Jalalabad jirga in general support of the Afghan 
Government’s campaign against Pakistan, but later 
he was reported to be urging moderation on the 
Government. He continued to advocate all-out sup¬ 
port to Pakistan in Kashmir. Wields great influ¬ 
ence amongst Suleiman Khel Ghilzai. Very close to 
the King, in spite of the Government's dislike of 
him; and may be influencing Zahir Shah to counsel 
moderation on the Prime Minister in the Pathanistan 
dispute. 

28. Ghiib.m Faruq Khan 

Muhammadzai. Born 1902. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Usman Khan. Arrested with his father 
at the same time as ex-King Amanullah arrested the 
Hazrat Sahibs of Shor Bazaar September 1928. 
Released October 1928. Went to Peshawar and 
returned to Afghanistan with Hashim Khan March 
1929. Later employed on propaganda work for 
Hashim in Mohmand country. Under-Secretary to 
the Minister of the Interior December 1929. 
Governor of the Eastern Province December 1930. 
Left Jalalabad and took over the Governorship of 
Kandahar in 1932. Did well as Governor and dis¬ 
played considerable energy. July 1935 appointed 
Governor of Herat in succession to Abdur Rahim. 
Again appointed Governor of Kandahar (1938); 
relieved of post (1939) owing to poor health, and 
appointed officiating Home Minister. 1941 appointed 
Governor, Kataghan and Badakshan Provinces, and 
in 1942 returned to Kabul to officiate as Home 
Minister for short time. Transferred February 1946 
as head of the civil and military administration in 
the Eastern Province where he was successful in 
securing the submission of the Safi rebels. May 
1946 appointed Minister of the Interior and given 
the title of " Sardar-i-Ala.” Incurred the displeasure 
of the Prime Minister in 1942 owing to a liaison with 
the wife of his brother-in-law. He divorced his wife 
and much against the wish of the Royal Family, 
married the wife of his brother-in-law. Relieved 
of his appointment July 1948 and appointed Minister 
of State. 

Is capable and hard working and is believed to be 
loyal to the present regime. Gave a house in 1950 
foi the newly-formed National Club. 

29. Ghulam Muhammad Khan 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. A younger brother of 
Ahmad Ali Khan (L.P. 16) and Ali Shah Khan 
(L.P. 19). Born about 1907. Educated at the 
French School, Kabul. Employed as clerk in the 
Foreign Ministry prior to his appointment as chief 
of protocol there in 1939. May 1946 Afghan Con¬ 
sul-General in Delhi. [1948 Afghan Charge 
d'Affaires in Delhi with the rank of counsellor.] 
Head of I.L.O. at Geneva June 1949. May 1950 
again chief of protocol. Foreign Ministry. 

Friendly and pleasant, but has an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. Speaks French and 
good English. 
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30. Gfculam Muhammad Khan Sherzad 

Son of late Sher Ahmad Khan; born about 1902. 
Studied in the Military College and in Europe. 
Mamed a daughter of Muhammad Aziz Khan, 
brother of King Nadir Shah. Started service as 
clerk in Trade Ministry and later promoted Director 
of Factories. Visited India 1933. July 1941 secre¬ 
tary of the Ministry of Mines. Flew to England in 
October 1945 for a serious operation and returned 
April 1946. May 1946 appointed Acting Minister 
of Mines. Left for Switzerland to take his wife 
for medical treatment early in 1949. October 1949 
Minister of Communications. 

A pleasant and friendly, if somewhat colourless 
individual. Is a brother-in-law of Muhammad Lmar 
Khan (L.P. 59) and a friend of Sardar Daud. Speaks 
French and English. 

31. ChulaMuhammad Khan 

Born about 1907. Educated at Habibiya (Ameri¬ 
can) College in Kabul, and subsequently in Germany, 
where he became an electrical engineer. Later head 
of the Electrical Company of Afghanistan, where he 
made a very good name for himself. President of 
the Kabul Municipality 1949. In Germany during 
first quarter of 1950 to negotiate for hydro-electric 
equipment for Ministry of National Economy. He 
instigated and carried through a number of reforms 
with very great energy and has far-reaching plans for 
developing Kabul into a clean, modern city. In 1951 
again went to Switzerland and Germany as member 
of Purchasing Commission to buy cotton spinning 
&c. machinery and place contract for hydro-electric 
scheme at Sarobi. 

A man of no important family and of apparentlv 
eccentric behaviour, but popular. A convinced 
Germanophile. Speaks fluent German and tolerable 
English. 

32. Ghulam Rasul Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Governor of Ghazni and Katawaz 1939. 
Officiating Governor of the Southern Province 1944. 
Master-General of the Ordnance in the Ministry of 
Defence in 1946 and Adjutant-General in 1948. Now- 
Military Governor of the Southern Province. 

33. Ghulam Siddiq Khan 

Sardar-i-Ala. Son of Sipah Salar (commander-in- 
chief) Ghulam Haider, Charkhi. Brother of Ghulam 
Jilani Khan, Ghulam Nabi and Abdul Aziz. Born 
1894. Assistant to Gul Muhammad Khan, Afghan 
Envoy in India. October 1919, and a junior member 
of the Afghan Delegation at the Mussoorie Confer¬ 
ence. Second counsellor to the Afghan Mission under 
Wali Muhammad Khan, which visited Europe in 
1920. Appointed Afghan Minister at Berlin 1922, 
where he remained until April 1926. First personal 
secretary to the King and Minister of Court January 

1927. Appointed to officiate as Foreign Minister 
January 1927 during absence of the late Mahmud 
Tarzi in Europe. With King Amanullah in Europe 

1928. Appointed Foreign Minister November 1928. 
Sent to Jalalabad to bargain with rebels December 

1928. Fled with Amanullah to Kandahar January 

1929. Despatched to Russia by Amanullah on a 
special mission March 1929. Assumed the duties 
of Afghan Minister. Moscow', April 1929. Returned 
Kabul December 1929. In Mecca June 1930. In 
Berlin 1930 engaged in anti-Nadir activities. 
Returned to Afghanistan under promise of free 
pardon from the King. Suspected distributing agent 
of Amanullah’s letters in Kabul April 1931. Arrived 
Berlin 1931, to take up the appointment of Afghan 
Minister. Worked almost openly against his own 
Government and Britain during his tenure in Berlin. 
Wrote to Nadir professing his loyalty in July 1932. 
His brother. Ghulam Nabi, was staying with him in 
July 1932 when he was invited to return to 


Afghanistan by the King. As a result of the plot 
discovered when Ghulam Nabi was executed in 
November 1932, Ghulam Siddiq was dismissed from 
his appointment. Visited Mecca during spring 1933 
and in touch with pro-Amanullah Afghan element 
amongst the pilgrims. Visited Constantinople in early 
summer and was in touch with Soviet representative, 
Bovoroi. through his brother Abdul Aziz Khan. 
Engaged in active pro-Amanullah work in Europe. 
Visited Berlin November 1933 and Rome January 
1934. 1934 married sister of ex-Queen Souriya. 

Lived in Berlin (1936) and frequently visited Rome, 
where believed in close touch with Amanullah and 
working hard on his behalf. Receives annual 
allowance from Italian Government. A close per¬ 
sonal friend of ex-King Amanullah and greatly 
trusted by him. Speaks French, German and a little 
English. Bitterly opposed to present Afghan regime, 
and now ex-King Amanullah’s principal adherent in 
Europe. Stated to be wealthy. Deprived of Afghan 
nationality November 1933. Believed involved in 
spring 1940 in plot to restore Amanullah with German 
and Russian assistance. Plans said to have mis¬ 
carried owing to disagreement between Germany and 
Soviet. Was reported April 1940 to have arrived in 
Stalinabad. 1941 arrived Istanbul, but Turkish 
Government refused him permission to stay there and 
he returned to Germany. Taken from Berlin to 
Moscow by the Russians in 1945 and at first well 
treated but later imprisoned. Has been offered an 
annuity by the Afghan Government on condition he 
returns to Afghanistan. May be in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany and might some day be used by the 
Russians. Reported in 1950 to be in Soviet Zone 
near Berlin which he visits frequently. 

34. Ghulam Yahya Khan Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, bom 1898, son of Habibullah Naib 
Tarzi, nephew of Mahmud Tarzi, brother of L.P. 57 
and cousin of L.P. 36. Formerly secretary of 
Afghan Legation, Berlin. Appointed Under-Secret¬ 
ary, Foreign Ministry, June 1926. Received Order 
of Astor, 1st Class, February 1927. Accompanied 
Amanullah to Europe 1927-28. Roughly handled 
by Bacha-i-Saqao's men, but still in Foreign Office, 
January 1929. Afghan Minister, Rome, December 
1929. First secretary. Foreign Ministry 1930. 
Visited Ciiakhansur, November 1931, in connexion 
with Helmand water dispute with Persia. Officiated 
for the Foreign Minister in the autumn of 1933. 
Appointed Director of Department of Public Health 
February 1935. Appointment raised to that of 
Minister in June. Relieved of post November 1939 
and appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 
Reappointed Minister of Health 1940. Again 
appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in June 
1946. Minister at Bagdad April 1948; also accredited 
to Syria, the Lebanon and Transjordan. Appointed 
Minister of Mines in October 1949, but still (June 
1950) in Bagdad. Signed Treaty of Friendship 
between Afghanistan and the Lebanon in Beirut 
in October 1950. 

A pleasant well-mannered man but corrupt and of 
no outstanding ability who has been reported to be 
pro-Amanullah and also a member of the Republican 
Party. Speaks German and Turkish. 

35. Gul Ahmad Khan 

Tajik. Son of Mirza Abdul Ahmad Khan. 
Brother of Field-Marshal Abdul Ahad Khan and 
Abdullah Khan, Governor of Herat. Born about 
1897. Occupied various minor Government appoint¬ 
ments and later head of Intelligence Department. 

During Amanullahs march to Ghazni from 
Kandahar, fled with his family from Kabul and joined 
the ex-King on the way. In 1929 said to be in 
Karachi. Believed to be Governor of Mazar-i-Sharif 
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1931. President of the Kabul Municipality 1932. 
Governor of Mazar-i-Sharif, and later of Herat. 
Relieved of latter appointment. 

Believed to be capable and intelligent. Supporter 
of the present Afghan regime. Speaks some English. 

36. Habibullah Khan Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1896, son of Muhammad 
Zaman and nephew of Mahmud Tarzi. Was a junior 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922-23. To 
Paris as secretary to Mahmud Tarzi when latter was 
Minister there. On return to Kabul reappointed 
Under-Secretarv in Foreign Ministry. Minister Paris 
November 1928. Third Secretary, Foreign Ministry, 
May 1931. Chief delegate to Dokalim Boundary 
Commission June 1932. Chief delegate on Persian 
Boundary and Helmand Water Commission October 

1932. Minister at Tokyo July 1933. Returned to 
Kabul June 1939 and appointed first secretary in 
Foreign Ministry 1946. Afghan Minister in China; 
represented Afghan Government at Philippines Inde¬ 
pendence Day celebrations on his way to take up his 
appointment. January 1950 returned to Kabul after 
collapse of Chinese Nationalist Government. 

He owns property in Kabul, is an exacting landlord 
who always wishes to raise rents and make money. 
He speaks English fluently and is pleasant and well- 
mannered. Was retained at Foreign Ministry 
1939-46 because not entirely trusted by present 
regime. 

37. Jaialuddin Khan Tarzi 

Born about 1910. Formerly Under-Secretary in 
Ministry of Health. Director-General of Inter¬ 
national Section of Foreign Ministry August 1948. 
Officiated also as chief of Protocol in 1950. Smooth 
and pleasant; speaks good French. Cousin and 
brother-in-law of L.P. 36 and brother of L.P. 34. 
Nephew of Mahmoud Tarzi. 

38. Junta Khan Saddiqi 

Born about 1903. Employed in Foreign Ministry 
and represented Afghan Government on last two 
Kurram Commissions between 1939 and 1944. 
Governor of Badakshan 1945. Afghan Trade Agent 
in Peshawar 1946. 

Regarded as an efficient official by the former Prime 
Minister, Hashim Khan, and was sent to Peshawar 
to clear up the confusion left by his predecessor. 
A pleasant man who is always friendly to the British, 
though a refusal to allow him to become a member 
of the Peshawar Club may have soured him. Got 
into trouble with Peshawar authorities May 1951. 

39. Muhammad Akram Khan 

Born approximately 1909. Chief Protocol in 
the Foreign Ministry 1937-39. Appointed Under¬ 
secretary in Ministry of National Economy 1939 and 
acted, in addition, as private secretary to the King. 
1946 appointed Minister at Rome. Ambassador in 
Ankara from August 1948 to October 1950 when he 
was recalled to make way for Asadullah (L.P. 23) 
and offered his old post as secretary to King. Is 
related to the ruling family and enjoys the affection 
and confidence of the King. A pleasant, well- 
mannered individual, apparently friendly with the 
British, but was suspected of having been involved 
in pro-Axis intrigue in 1942-43. 

39A. Muhammad Akram Khan Parvanta 

Born about 1915. A Shiah from Gorband. 
Educated German School. Kabul, and nine years in 
Germany training as civil engineer. During war 
worked on the new Kabul-Sarobi road, which 
unfortunately finished at different levels in the 
middle. Director-General of Bridges and Highways 
in Ministry of Public Works until November 1949, 


when appointed Technical Under-Secretary and as 
acting Minister and subsequently, October 1950, 
Minister. Quite intelligent but probably not much 
staying power. Quite friendly in German, French 
and English. 

39B. Muhammad Aii Khan 

Muhammadzai, born about 1912. Educated Uni¬ 
versity of London. Married sister of Ahmad Ah 
(L.P. 16). Secretary Afghan Legation, London, 
during large part of 1939-45 war. Head of Protocol 
Department in Prime Ministry since 1948. Accom¬ 
panied Shah Mahmud (L.P. 66) on his visit to United 
States January-July 1951. A most intelligent and 
polished young man who is likely to make his name 
in the government of the country. Speaks fluent 
English and is well-disposed towards the British. 

40. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan) 

A son of the Amir Habibullah by a slave girl, 
born in 1913. Arrived in Parachinar from Hazara 
country September 1929 and left for Lahore in 
October of same year. Arrested in Peshawar and 
deported to Burma March 1930. Transferred to 
Madras 1940. Released by Government of India on 
partition in 1947. His submission was accepted by 
the .Afghan Government and he was granted Afghan 
passport in Karachi in 1948. He then went to Burma 
(according to the Afghan Government) to install his 
British wife there. In September 1948 he was 
reported in Mahsud country at Sararogha. His 
activities were the subject of continual protests by 
the Afghan Government to Pakistan and to the 
British Embassy. In May 1949 he collected a lashkar 
of about 1.000 Marsuds and moved north as if 
to enter Khost neir Mughulgai. Political pressure 
by the Pakistan authorities led to the dispersal of 
his lashkar before it reached Afghanistan, but 
Afghans assembled to ward him off at Mughulgai 
were bombed by a Pakistan aircraft on 12th June, 
resulting in serious tension between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 

41. Muhammad Anwar Khan (General) 

Born about 1880. Governor of Farah 1929. 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief 1935. Acting War 
Minister 1939 and aide-de-camp to the King 1948. 

42. Muhammad Arif Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Born about 1910. Educated at the German School 
in Kabul, completed his military training in Turkey 
1938 and sent to Germany to purchase war material 
for Afghan Government. Returned to Kabul 1939 
and appointed Director of Military Training at the 
Ministry of War. 1940 Chief of Staff to Prince Daud 
(L.P. 44), General Officer Commanding, Kabul Army 
Corps, and has been closely associated with him in 
the introduction of reforms in this corps. In 1944 
he was given command of a brigade in the Kabul 
Army Corps. In 1941 he married a niece of H.R.H. 
the Prime Minister. Shah Mahmud. Was member of 
an Afghan Military Mission which proceeded to India 
December 1944. ' Promoted lieutenant-general in 
1946 and General Officer Commanding, 2nd Division. 
In command of troops sent to Kunar Valley in 1947 
to deal with Safi disturbances. 1948 appointed 
General Officer Commanding the Kabul Army Corps. 
He belongs to the circle of young officers headed by 
Prince Daud Khan who wish to carry out reforms in 
the army at the greatest possible speed. A capable 
officer and a shrewd and careful negotiator who has 
the confidence of the Afghan Government. In his 
dealings with the British Military Attache he has 
always been friendly and helpful. He speaks Turkish 
and German, and was at one time suspected to be 
pro-German in his sympathies. 
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43. Muhammad Atiq khan Rahq 

Muhammadzai. Sardar. Born approximately 
1894, son of Rafiq Khan and son-in-law of Sardar 
Ahmad Shah Khan, Court Minister (L.P. 17). 
Brother of Babo Jan alias Zulikha, widow of late 
Sardar Hayatullah Khan, step-brother of ex-King 
Amanullah. Owns much land at Baghlan. Visited 
Moscow in 1935. Is an economic expert trained in 
Germany. Was kept under surveillance in 1939 for 
his alleged pro-Amanullah sympathies. 1946 head of 
the Agricultural Department. Proceeded to Europe 
in June 1949 to purchase agricultural equipment and 
to find markets for certain Afghan exports. Countries 
visited included Czechoslovakia. Returned via 
Moscow. January 1950 Ambassador to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Speaks Russian and German fluently and was 
formerly reputed to be strongly Germanophile and 
to be responsible for increased German influence in 
Royal Family. Is an enlightened nationalist who 
works hard and with great ability for the industrial 
development of his country. A pleasant and intelli¬ 
gent man, friendly to the British and appreciative of 
the assistance rendered to his country by the British 
and Indian Governments in industrial matters, par¬ 
ticularly the textile industry, during the war. He is, 
however, frankly critical of methods of British trade 
vis-a-vis Afghanistan, and of the opinion that his 
country will do better by developing closer economic 
ties with other European countries on the continent. 
Largely instrumental in procuring services of large 
team of Austrian agricultural, banking and other 
experts for work in Afghanistan. 


44. Sardar Muhammad Daud Khan (Lieutenant* 
General) 

Elder son of Sardar Muhammad Aziz Khan 
(brother of King Nadir Shah). Born 1909 in Kabul. 
Educated at the Military College, Kabul. Spent nine 
years in France and returned to Kabul October 1930. 
1931 attended a year's course at the Infantry Officers’ 
School where he worked hard and was well reported 
on by the senior German instructor. November 1932 
promoted major-General and appointed General 
Officer Commanding, Eastern Province. February 
1934 assumed duties of Governor of the province in 
addition to his duties as General Officer Command¬ 
ing. His strictness made him unpopular and he was 
inclined to be headstrong and hasty. July 1935 
transferred as Governor and General Officer 
Commanding Kandahar, and General Officer Com¬ 
manding the Farah and Chakhansur Division. 1934 
married a sister of King Zahir Shah. Governor and 
General Officer Commanding Kandahar in 1936 and 
1937. Appointed supreme Civil and Military 
Administrator of the Eastern Province (1938). 
General Officer Commanding Kabul Army Corps and 
Commandant of the Military Schools in Kabul, 
August 1939. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Defence and given decoration “ Almarra-i-Ali." 

His serious differences with the Prime Minister 
have continued and probably led to his appointment 
in April 1948 to be Minister in Paris; accredited as 
Minister to Belgium, January 1949. Appointed first 
Afghan Ambassador in Paris, May 1949. Returned 
to Kabul for consultations, June 1949, and in October 
1949 appointed Minister of War and, as such. Head 
of Group I of the Government Executive (controlling 
Defence, Interior, Communications, Tribes); and 
also member of the Supreme Council of Govern¬ 
ment. The foremost advocate of the Pathanistan 
policy, and. with Abdul Majid (L.P. 10), leader of 
opposition to the Prime Minister, Shah Mahmoud, 
with the Cabinet. October 1950. appointed (in 
addition to his other duties) acting Minister of 
Interior until the Minister then appointed (L.P. 2) 
would be able to assume duty. This had not taken 


place by June 1951. His bitter opposition is said 
to be cause of Prime Minister’s departure on medical 
grounds to the United States (January 1951). 
Furthermore, he is believed in April-May 1951 to 
have encouraged incidents on the Pakistan-Afghan 
border near Chaman which resulted in dangerous 
tension between the two countries. 

A keen and energetic soldier with a vigorous 
personality. Speaks French well and is a favourite 
of his uncle, ex-Prime Minister Hashim Khan. Did 
a great deal to improve efficiency of Kabul Army 
Corps, acting at times independently of the Minister 
of War. Is determined to improve the standard of 
the army and get rid of inefficient officers, a policy 
which led to serious differences between him and the 
Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. In 1942, when the 
prospects of the Allied nations appeared not too 
favourable, he was believed to be advocating an 
approach to Germany by Afghan Government. Is a 
strong Afghan Nationalist inclined to resent employ¬ 
ment of foreign advisers, but favours seeking 
assistance of Great Britain and United States in train¬ 
ing and equipping Afghan army, though he is a 
difficult person to deal with as he always suspects 
ulterior motives. 

45. Muhammad Gul Khan 

Son of Muhammad Khurshid Khan, Kuchi 
Mohmand. Educated in Turkey. Was a brigadier 
in Amanullah’s army in 1927. Promoted major- 
general and appointed General Officer Commanding, 
Eastern Province, 1928. He joined Hashim Khan 
(L.P. 47) in Khugiani country about March 1929. 
Minister of the Interior in Nadir Shah’s first Govern¬ 
ment October 1929. Promoted general. Acting 
Governor of Eastern Province 1930; Governor of 
Kandahar 1931, and Northern Provinces 1933. 
August 1932 was awarded the Sardar-i-Ala, first 
class, and a grant of 25,000 Kabuli rupees. Believed 
to have asked the Prime Minister to help the 
Mohmands against the British in 1935. Refused to 
visit Eastern Province to explain Mohmand situation 
to Afghans, and believed to have quarrelled with 
Hashim Khan on this subject. Resigned Governor¬ 
ship of Northern Provinces 1940 and appointed 
Minister of State 1941, a post he still holds though 
he withdrew to his estate at Haibak and remained 
there in spite of the attempts of the Prime Minister, 
Shah Mahmud, to induce him to take a more active 
part in the Administration. His resignation of the 
Governorship of the Northern Province is thought 
to have been due to his dislike of Abdul Majid’s 
trade development schemes. Came out of retirement 
early in 1949 when he appeared at Jalalabad as the 
advocate with the Mohmands of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment’s Pathanistan policy. Appointed representa¬ 
tive of the Kuchi nomads in National Council May 
1949, but his election was subsequently invalidated. 

A quiet, well-mannered man, but ruthless. A 
vigorous and ambitious personality loyal to the 
present regime though there have been vague 
rumours as to his connexions with the Republican 
Party. An efficient administrator, he speaks Urdu, 
Persian. Pushtu, Russian and Turkish. 

46. Muhammad Haider Khan 

Born about 1904. son of Ata Muhammad Khan 
(Mir, Qazi of Herat). Formerly Afghan representa¬ 
tive at the League of Nations and subsequently 
private secretary to the King. Afghan Ambassador 
at Tehran January 1944. Minister of Finance 1946. 
Also (June 1950) Acting Minister of National 
Economy on resignation of Abdul Majid (L.P. 10). 
October 1950, relieved as Minister of Finance and 
appointed full Minister of National Economy. In 
addition, head of the new United Nations Technical 
Aid Liaison Department. 

A quiet and unimpressive personality. 
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47. H.R.H. Muhammad Hashim Khan 

Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Yusuf Khan 
(junior) and uncle of King Zahir Shah. Half-brother 
of the late King Nadir and of Shah Mahmud 
(L.P. 66) and Shah Wali (L.P. 67). Born 1886. 
Commanded the Sar-i-Os (bodyguard) at Kabul and 
accompanied Ameer Habibullah to India in 1907. 
Appointed general of Herat 1916. Arrested and 
sent to Kabul after murder of Habibullah, but subse¬ 
quently released. People of Herat refused to have 
him back after his release and he was relieved. 
Governor of Jalalabad December 1919. Governor, 
Eastern Province, 1920. Tried to stir up anti-British 
feeling among tribesmen. Reported in August 1921 
to have engineered, in conjunction with Nadir Khan, 
the robbery of one of the British Mission mail bags 
en route from Kabul to India. Officiating as 
Minister of War, Kabul, January 1922, vice Nadir 
Khan who proceeded on tour. Went to Europe 
with his father 1923. Appointed minister at 
Moscow, March 1924, where he was unpopular owing 
to his constant suspicions of Soviet policy. Opposed 
the military training of Afghans in Russia, and on 
his views being disclosed by the Afghan Government 
to the Soviet authorities he resigned and left Moscow 
July 1926. Offered position of minister at Tehran, 
which he refused, October 1926. Nur-us-Siraj, the 
sister of the King, whom he washed to marry, was 
betrothed to Amanullah's cousin, Muhammad Hasan 
Jan in October 1926. This was looked upon as an 
insult by Hashim Khan and his brothers. Returned 
to Afghanistan from France with Nadir Khan and 
Shah Wali early in 1929 and tried to obtain support 
for Nadir, but met with little success. Was defeated 
by Bacha-i-Saqao and arrived in Quetta October 1929. 
After a month’s surveillance, was permitted by the 
Indian Government to proceed to Kandahar. 
Appointed Premier and Minister of Interior, Novem¬ 
ber 1929. Was on tour in the Northern Provinces 
when Nadir Shah was assassinated and returned 
immediately to Kabul. Swore allegiance to Zahir 
Shah, after whose accession, and until his resigna¬ 
tion in May 1946, he was the real ruler of Afghani¬ 
stan. Visited Berlin October 1936 for a tumour 
operation which was successful, and London in Janu¬ 
ary and February 1937. Had a serious heart attack 
in November 1943 but recovered and in the spring 
of 1944 gradually resumed control of important 
affairs, leaving routine matters to his favourite 
nephew. Prince Naim (L.P. 52). Left Kabul in 
October 1948 for Europe and America and 
returned in April 1950 when the King did. 

A real patriot and a tremendous worker, he 
laboured to improve the stability of the country. 
Insisted on a high standard of efficiency and was 
high-handed with officials who respected and feared 
him. Trusted very few of his fellow countrymen 
which made him even more unpopular. Is per¬ 
sonally quiet and dignified though his temper is 
short and he can be outspoken and ruthless when 
roused. His manners are charming; he has a keen 
sense of humour and an ability to come to quick 
decisions. Always violently anti-Russian, he turned 
from 1944 onwards more and more friendlv to the 
British. Is very friendly to members of the British 
Embassy in Kabul. Understands English well and 
speaks it fairly. Expresses serious concern at the 
present deterioration in the administration of the 
country since he handed over the reins of office in 
1946. and still continues to be a force behind the 
scenes. Showed surprisingly strong support for the 
Afghan policy of Pathanistan after his return from 
Europe in April 1950, though there is yet no 
evidence to prove that he is personally convinced of 
the correctness of the policy. 
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48. Muhammad Ismail Khan 

Wardaki, Totu Khel, Ghilzai. Son of Abdullah 
Khan. At one time Director of the Eastern Depart¬ 
ment of the Foreign Office. Governor of the 
Northern District, Kabul Province. Officiating 
Governor Kataghan and Badakshan. Governor 
(Wali) of Kabul Province 1939. Transferred to 
Kataghan Province as Governor December 1949. 
Seems to have created good impression locally and 
in Kabul as administrator. 

Speaks fair English and French, has pleasant man¬ 
ners and is friendly in his attitude towards British 
Embassy. Not on good terms with the Prime 
Minister, Shah Mahmud. Believed to be corrupt. 

4v. Muhammad Kabir Khan Ludin 

Born 1903. Educated in America (Cornell Uni¬ 
versity) where he studied engineering. In 1944 
appointed acting Minister of Public Works and May 
1946 Minister. Visited the United States in 1947 
to 1948 in connexion with the Morrison-Knudsen 
contract and the Helmand River irrigation scheme, 
in which connexion he started the Boghra Canal. 
Was one of the negotiators of the Export-Import 
Bank S21 million-loan for the Helmand scheme. 
Returned to Kabul June 1948. October 1949 super¬ 
seded as Minister of Public Works and appointed 
soon after Director of Investigation and Economic 
Planning in the Ministry of National Economy. 
January 1950 sent by the National Assembly to the 
United States to complete formalities for the $21 
million loan. Returned December 1950 after a long 
period of sickness and rather discredited. 

Speaks English very well. Has a reputation for 
being anti-British, but it is perhaps natural that with 
his background he should look rather to America 
for assistance. 

5G. Sardar Muhammad Karan Khan 

Formerly Governor of the Badakhshan Province. 
He is a younger brother of Ahmad Shah Khan, 
Minister of Court (L.P. 17) and son-in-law of Mirza 
Muhammad Khan (L.P. 51). He held appointments 
in the Ministry of Health and Ministry of Mines. 
Appointed Governor of Herat Province May 1948. 
Transferred in 1949—believed as Governor of 
Mazar-i-Sharif. 

51. Muhammad Khan Mir/a 

Sent to Merv on a special mission October 1919. 
Afghan Minister at Moscow 1921. In 1924 was sent 
to Europe to negotiate the sale of certain Crown 
jewels. Appointed First Under-Secretary in the 
Foreign Office on return from Europe. Chief Afghan 
member of the Urta Tagai Boundary Commission in 
Badakhshan January 1926. Minister at Moscow, 
October 1926, having first refused appointment at 
Rome. As Minister at Moscow he preserved a 
broad outlook and was not noticeably pro- 
Soviet. Under-Secretary in Foreign Office 1928. 
Minister of Trade September 1930. 1938 Minister of 

Revenue. Relieved of post May 1946 and appointed 
Minister of State without portfolio and given the 
title of Sardar-i-Ala. A man of no great standing 
or marked ability. Is said to enjoy the confidence 
of the ex-Prime Minister. Hashim Khan, but to be 
on bad terms with the present Prime Minister, Shah 
Mahmud. While he was Trade Minister, the 
Customs revenue of the country increased consider¬ 
ably. Is believed to be a heavy bribe taker. His 
sister, who was a widow of the late Ameer Habi¬ 
bullah, was given in marriage to Abdul Qadir, 
Bacha-i-Saqao’s Governor of Kandahar. Is inclined 
to be anti-British, but is lately believed to be less so 
than formerly. Now Minister of State and of less 
importance than formerly. 

H* 
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52. H.H. * ardar Muhammad Naim Khan 

Son of the late Muhammad Aziz Khan, Muham- 
madzai. Born 1911. Brother of Prince Daud (L.P. 
44). Under-Secretary, Foreign Office October 1930. 
Minister in Rome December 1932; recalled and 
appointed extra secretary. Foreign Office. First 
secretary 1935. Married 1934 eldest sister of King 
Zahir Shah. Officiating Foreign Minister December 
1935 and again 1936 during absence of Faiz Muham¬ 
mad (L.P. 25) in Europe. Also acting managing- 
director. Afghan National Bank, during absence of 
Abdul Majid (L.P. 10) in Europe 1936-37. Minister 
of Education 1937, and Acting Foreign Minister 
during Foreign Minister's absence in Tehran June 
1937 and Jalalabad in January 1938. Assistant to 
the Prime Minister September 1939 in addition to 
his duties as Minister of Education. 1941 officiating 
Minister of National Economy during absence of 
Abdul Majid in Europe in addition to his own duties. 
Officiated as Prime Minister winter 1943 during ill¬ 
ness of his uncle, ex-Prime Minister Hashim Khan, 
with whom he is a great favourite. 1946 minister 
in London. Ambassador to the United States May 
1948. Representative of Afghanistan at General 
Assembly of United Nations in New York April 1949, 
after which returned to Washington. Appointed 
Minister of Public Works October 1949 but returned 
only in July 1950 retaining post as Ambassador to 
Washington but not assuming post as Minister of 
Public Works. 

Easy-going and pleasant mannered and friendly 
to British Embassy, but somewhat reserved, perhaps 
as a result of a tendency to deafness. Speaks 
French fluently and English tolerably. It was at one 
time believed that he was destined to succeed his 
uncle as Prime Minister, but it is doubtful if he has 
either the brains, physical fitness or strength of 
character for the task. 

53. Muhammad Nauroz Khan 

Mirza of Logar. Chief Secretary to King Nadir 
November 1929. More inclined to friendship with 
Germany than with England and Russia. Officiating 
Court Minister 1936. Ambassador in Tehran 1939. 
Relieved of appointment and appointed Minister of 
Interior 1943. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Revenue, and later ambassador in Moscow. 
Relieved at end of 1949 and accompanied King on 
his visit to Muslim countries. October 1950, 
appointed Minister of Finance. 

Has influer.ee in the Logar valley. Loyalty to 
present regime doubtful. Said to entertain Republi¬ 
can tendencies. Has ability and capacity and speaks 
a little English. During his term of office as Minister 
of the Interior became more influential and popular, 
the latter said to be due to his patience when 
investigating complaints. 

54. Muhammad Qasim Khan 

Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Muhammad 
Sarwar Khan Kaka. First cousin of Ghulam Faruq 
(L.P. 28). Born at Lahore about 1900. Served in 
various minor appointments in Afghan Foreign 
Office and at Rome and Tehran 1921-28. In 1930 
was assistant secretary in Prime Minister’s Office, 
then officiating Governor, Eastern Province, Novem¬ 
ber 1932, where he found it difficult to get on with 
the General Officer Commanding. Prince Daud 
(L.P. 44). Minister in Rome February 1934. 
Recalled in spring 1935 and again appointed 
Governor of the Eastern Province. Governor of 
Herat 1938, and of Kandahar 1941. of which post 
he was relieved in 1946. He is now in Kabul. Said 
to be efficient and capable but lacks presence and 
personality. 

In spite of his reputation of being capable he 
seemed to take little interest in the provincial 
administration which was almost non-existent. He 


is said to have been very corrupt but to have stifled 
complaints by entertaining lavisnly. Speaks English, 
Urdu, Persian and good Pushtu. * 

55. Muhammad Qastm Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Muhammadzai. Bom approximately 1904. 
Director of Intelligence in the War Ministry 1935. 
Chief of Staff, Guards Division, 1936. Officiating 
General Officer Commanding, Kataghan and Badak- 
shan Division, 1936. Promoted major-general 1937. 
Officiating General Officer Commanding, Guards 
Division 1937-40. Governor and General Officer 
Commanding the Southern Province in May 1944 at 
the time of Zadran disturoances. Transterred to 
Kabul as head of the Tribal Department 1949. Later 
Commandant of the Military Coliege. November 
1950, appointed Chief of the General Staff. A tact¬ 
ful, popular and efficient officer who has pleasant 
manners, is intelligent and speaks little English. A 
staunch supporter of Shah Mahmud, the Prime 
Minister. 

56. Mil Muhammad Sadiq Khan 

Son of Mir Sikandar Khan. Born about 1893. His 
father was a Court official with the honorary rank 
of general in the reign of Amir Sher Ali Khan and 
left Afghanistan during the Second Afghan War and 
lived first in Bagdad, where Muhammad Sadiq was 
born, and laler in India, where the boy was educated. 
Mir Muhammad Sadiq returned to Afghanistan 
during the reign of ex-King Amanullah, and held 
minor appointments in the Educational and Agri¬ 
cultural Departments of the Southern Province and 
in Northern Afghanistan. During the reign of King 
Nadir Shah, he became First Secretary of the 
Embassy in Moscow for three years, and was then 
appointed Director-General of International Affairs 
in the Foreign Office. March 1943 appointed Afghan 
Consul-General at Meshed. Returned to Kabul June 
1946 and was appointed Head of Protocol Depart¬ 
ment in Ministry for Foreign Affairs. March 1950 
transferred to London as Minister-Counsellor in 
Afghan Embassy there. He is patient and cautious; 
speaks English, Urdu and a little Russian; is reason¬ 
ably well disposed towards the British. 

57. Muhammad Shall Khan 

Sultan Muhammad Khel, born approximately 1900, 
son of Muhammad Isa Khan. A relative of Faiz 
Muhammad Khan (L.P. 25). Director in Afghan 
Foreign Ministry 1934-35. Afghan Consud, Karachi. 
1935 and Consul-General in India 1939. Returned 
to Kabul, June 1946. 1938 Head of the Conference 

Section of the Department of International Affairs 
at the Foreign Ministry. Later transferred: present 
appointment not known. 

A pleasant official who speaks English and is 
always friendly towards the British Embassy. 
Believed to be loyal to the present regime. 

58. Muhammad Sfcuaib Khan 

Born approximately 1904. Younger brother of 
Muhammad Sarwar Khan and of Ghulam Haidar. 
Appointed Assistant to the Governor of Kandahar 
1934. The Amir dismissed him during a visit of 
inspection to Kandahar, October 1925. Employed as 
third assistant to the Minister of Court 1931. 
Resigned August 1932 and became Kandahar 
manager to agent for Burma Shell Oil Company in 
Afghanistan. Agent for the Government Monopoly 
in " Kandahar for importing Japanese goods. 
Appointed Afghan Consul at Karachi 1940. Consul- 
General, New York 1945 and Counsellor, Washing¬ 
ton 1948. Later placed in charge of Morrison 
Knudsen affairs in United States but gave no satisfac¬ 
tion and was transferred elsewhere (unknown). 

Pleasant but lazy and incompetent; speaks fair 
English. 
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5S. Muhammad Umar Khan (Major-General) 

Yusafzai of the “Topchi” family. Born 1898. 
Chief of Staff 1924. Head of Afghan Military 
Mission to Russia to select artillery for the Afghan 
Army and study Soviet military methods in October 
1926. Visited Russia and Italy 1928. Was at one 
time military attache in Berlin. Reappointed Chief 
of General Staff early in 1930. In 1932 proceeded to 
Europe to attend Disarmament Conference, Geneva. 
Resumed duties as Chief of Staff, but left once more 
for Geneva, May 1934. Afghan representative to 
League of Nations Disarmament Committee, June 
1935. Recalled to Kabul 1936. Chief of Staff till 
June 1946 when appointed Chief Private Secretary 
to the King—a post which carries Cabinet rank. July 
1948 Minister of War. November 1949 Ambassador 
to France; accredited also to Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land. Accredited also to Madrid in October 1950, on 
the establishment of diplomatic relations for the first 
time. 

A keen and intelligent officer, but said to have had 
little experience in the field or handling troops. Has 
been much in Europe and speaks English, Russian 
and German fluently. Is also said to speak French 
and Italian. During early part of Second World War 
was strictly Nationalist and neutral in attitude, but 
towards end of 1944 began to show distrust of Russia 
and a decided leaning towards Great Britain and 
America. Went to India at the head of an Afghan 
military mission 1945. What he saw there convinced 
him of desirability of securing help of India, Great 
Britain or America in supply of war material to 
Afghanistan and in training matters. He has the 
complete confidence of King Zahir Shah and the 
Afghan Government. Shrewd and sensible but likely 
to be very much under the influence of the Prime 
Minister, Shah Mahmud. 


60. Muhammad Usman Khan 

Afghan Consul, Bombay 1927 and Consul-General, 
India 1928. Counsellor Tehran 1930. Second Under¬ 
secretary in Foreign Ministry 1931. Member of 
Musabad Perso-Afghan Commission 1934-35. 
Pensioned and unemployed 1935. Member of 
Republican Party. President of Kabul Municipal 
Committee 1937. Relieved of post July 1942 for 
alleged malpractice in distribution of food supplies 
to the public. 1944 took up directorship of several 
public trading concerns. Appointed Under-Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry 1946 and Minister at Rome, 
May 1948. 

A capable man with pleasant manners, somewhat 
disgruntled because he has not been given more 
important appointments. Believed addicted to drink; 
and showing signs of disloyalty to the Yahya Khel. 
Speaks a few words of English but no other foreign 
language. 

61. Muhammad Yunus Khan 

Muhammadzai. Director of the Government-con¬ 
trolled Stonework and Joinery Company in Kabul. 
Governor-General of Kandahar Province 1947-50. 
A rich Muhammadzai, said to be popular though 
without much administrative experience. Is a 
relative of Shah Mahmud, Prime Minister. 

62. Najibullah Khan Tourvavana 

Born approximately 1906. Related to the late Amir 
Abdur Rhaman through his mother. Educated at the 
French School, Kabul. Director-General of the 
Political Section of the Foreign Ministry until his 
appointment in May 1946 as Acting Minister of 
Education. Represented Afghanistan at Delhi meet¬ 
ing on Indonesia in 1949. Appointed Ambassador to 
India, January 1949. October 1949 accompanied 
King Zahir Shah to France where in the following 


month he was granted an Honorary Doctorate of the 
University of Lyons. Was Afghan representative at 
Indonesian Republic Foundation ceremonies in 
Djakarta in December 1949. Returned to India and 
signed lndo-Afghan Treaty of Mutual Friendship and 
Assistance in January 1950. Accompanied Indian 
Government guests of Afghan Government to Kabul 
for Afghan Independence Week celebrations in 
August and September 1950. Was again in Kabul 
in toliowing month—ostensibly in connexion with 
Helmand River neutral commission’s enquiry. 
Went to United States April 1951 bearing messages 
to Shah Mahmud (L.P. 66) from Government and 
possibly the King calling for his return. 

Speaks French fluently and is now able also to 
converse intelligently in English. Has considerable 
ability and influence. Ambitious and somewhat 
conceited, but unfailingly courteous. Had in 
the past the reputation of being strongly anti- 
British; he could be more fairly described as a strong 
Nationalist. Dabbles in cultural matters and is a keen 
student of Persian literature. If the present regime 
remains in power is likely to become a most 
important personage. A leader of the pro-Pathanistan 
Party, ne was sent to Karachi to conduct negotiations 
with the Pakistan Government early in 1948 but 
failed to reach agreement. His optimistic reports 
and attitude on his return merely exacerbated the 
situation. Since his appointment to New Delhi he 
has made repeated violent anti-Pakistan speeches, 
one of which (April 1950) led to a formal protest 
by Pakistan. 


63. Rahizmillah Khan 

Tajik, son of Ataullah. native of Kabul. Was head 
clerk in the Russian section of the Foreign Ministry. 
Became Foreign Agent in Mazar. Afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow as secretary to the Afghan 
Legation, and later on in the same capacity to 
Berlin. Returned to Foreign Ministry December 
1930. Relieved July 1931. July 1932 transferred to 
Home Ministry as Director, Posts and Telegraphs, 
and in 1939 appointed also Minister of Mines. 
Relieved of Posts and Telegraphs 1940, and 
appointed Minister of Public Works in addition to 
Minister of Mines, but this is probably due to the 
help he obtained from German engineers up to 1941, 
in developing communications, &c. Relieved of 
Public Works, May 1944 owing to ill-health, but 
retained portfolio of Ministry of Mines until May 
1946. Ambassador in Tehran 1948. 

Originally efficient, became later slack and 
indifferent in carrying out his duties. Has always 
been friendly to the British Embassy though at one 
time he was thought to have had pro-German 
sympathies. 


64. Saiyid Qasim Khan Rishtiya 

Born Kabul 1915. Educated at Habibia 
(American) and Istiqlal (French) Colleges. Joined 
Foreign Ministry 1931. Transferred to Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs 1932. Appointed to Afghan 
Academy on its establishment 1937. Returned to 
Foreign Ministry (Press Department) 1939. Appointed 
acting chief of this department with Cabinet rank 
1948. Relieved of appointment October 1949 and 
made Director of Control and Economic Planning 
in Ministry of National Economy. Has produced 
numerous translations and articles for publication in 
the official press. 

A clever, friendlv voung man though something ot 
a xenophobe and a leading proponent of the idea of 
Pathanistan. Under his guidance the press became 
considerably freer and more outspoken chiefly, 
unfortunately, in condemnation of Pakistan. 
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65. Saiah-ud-Din Khan Saljuki 

Born about 1893. son of Mufti Siraj-ud-Din of 
Herat. Used to be editor of Ittihad-i-lslam. Shuja- 
ud-Daulah brought him to Kabul and gave him 
editorship of paper Tijarat (Commerce). Afterwards 
personal diarist to Amanullah. Consul in Bombay 
1930. March 1933 acted as consul, Jeddah, in addition 
to Bombay duties. Consul-General, India, August 
1933. 1939 returned to Afghanistan. Controller of 

Broadcasting and Propaganda November 1939. 
Director of Press and Publicity 1940-48. April 1948 
counsellor Karachi with local rank of minister. 
Returned from Karachi beginning 1949 but held no 
post until elected to 7th National Assembly in April 
as representative of Herat. Has at various times 
stated that, when Consul and Consul-General in 
India, he was neglected socially by British officials 
at Simla. Delhi and Bombay. Is believed to have 
attempted to introduce news on the Kabul radio and 
in the press with an anti-British tone, but the strict 
censorship maintained by the Afghan Government 
prevented publication on most occasions. Is a 
philosopher and poet. Speaks English intelligibly 
but not very well. Was once reported to be pro- 
Russian and pro-Republican, but appears to be 
trusted by Afghan Government. Has the reputation 
of entertaining anti-British sentiments. Is an ardent 
advocate of Pathanistan idea. 


66. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 
Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai, born 1894. Youngest son 
of Muhammad Yusuf and uncle of King Zahir Shah. 
Half-brother of Hashim Khan (L.P. 47) and brother 
of Shah Wali Khan (L.P. 67). Appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Royal Bodyguard, ranking as general, 
in 1917. Commanded the troops on the Peiwar front 
1919. Was in great favour with the Ameer for never 
having suffered a defeat (lie was never attacked). 
Civil and Military Governor of Southern Province, 
September 19J9. December 1920 was married in 
Kabul to a step-sister of the Ameer. General Officer 
Commanding, Badakhshan and Kataghan, from 1922 
to 1925. Governor of Eastern Province, April 1926, 
and pacified Afridis and Mohmands. Transferred 
from Jalalabad to Kabul as second secretary in 
Ministry of Interior, March 1928. Commissioned by 
Bacha-i-Saqao to go as his emissary to the tribes of 
Eastern and Southern Provinces. Joined Nadir Khan 
on his arrival in Khost, March 1929. Assisted Nadir 
Khan in his campaign against Bacha-i-Saqao. 
Appointed War Minister by Nadir Shah, November 
1929. January 1931 appointed Supreme Civil and 
Military Administrator of Northern Afghanistan. 
Succeeded in driving Ibrahim Beg across Russian 
frontier and pacified the country sufficiently for him 
to be able to return to Kabul, August 1931. Awarded 
the Almar-i-Ala, September 1931 and appointed 
member of the Senate. He suffered from goitre and 
hoped to take cure in Germany, autumn 1932, but 
visit to Europe postponed owing to the Dare Khel 
outbreak, November 1932. during which he com¬ 
manded a force of about two divisions in addition to 
tribal levies. His success in this affair was perhaps 
due as much to money as to fighting. On Nadir 
Shah's murder displayed great presence of mind deal¬ 
ing with the situation in Kabul. Proclaimed Zahir 
Shah King and swore allegiance to him. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War 1933. 

Betrothed his two daughters to the two sons of 
Hayatullah, brother of ex-King Amanullah, December 
1935. Left for Europe, March 1936 for medical treat¬ 
ment and successfully operated upon for goitre in 
Berlin. Visited England. France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey and Iran. Returned to Kabul, 
December 1936. Developed heart trouble in 1943 
and was unable to carry out his duties for some time. 


Succeeded his half-brother Hashim Khan (L.P. 47) 
Prime Minister in May 1946, retaining position as 
Commander-in-Chief. Visited United States and 
United Kingdom 1947. Paid a successful visit to tne 
northern provinces in January and February 1949 
where he initiated various agricultural measures, 
including resumption of cultivation of sugar beet* 
and ordered preparation of plans tor a number of 
public works. In October 1949, on reorganisation of 
Cabinet, became Head of the newly-formed Supreme 
Council of Government in addition to his duties as 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief. On 
account of bitter opposition of Prince Daud (L.P. 44) 
left January 1951 for medical treatment (goitre) in 
LniteJ States whence he departed for home via 
London in July 1951. 

Is popular with the army nnd throughout the 
country, especially with the tribes. An opportunist 
rather than a man with a consistent policy, and has 
proved a poor administrator, given to favouritism 
and susceptible to flattery. Consequently gives the 
appearance of packing his Adminstration with 
nonentities and “ yes-men," while able members of 
the Royal family are being exiled to missions abroad. 
Is inclined to be vain but has good manners, and 
considerable charm. Speaks tolerable English and is 
friendly to the British Embassy. Fond of games but 
a bad loser. 


67. H.R.H. Shah Wali Khan (Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1885. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan and brother of King Nadir 
Shah. Brother of Shah Mahmud, Prime Minister 
(L.P. 66) and half-brother of Hashim Khan, cx-Primc 
Minister (L.P. 47). Was equerry to Ameer Habi- 
buliah. Accompanied him to India 1907. After the 
Ameer's murder, February 1919 was arrested and 
sent to Kabul, but acquitted and released. Com¬ 
manded troops on Kharlachi front July-October 
l u 19. Promoted general for good services on the 
Tochi border. Married a sister of ex-King 
Amanullah, May 1920. Appointed to command 1st 
Division in Kabul 1921. On intimate terms with 
ex-King Amanullah and seemed to be his greatest 
personal friend. One of the delegates at the Briiish- 
Afghan Conference in Kabul 1921. Commanded 1st 
Cavalry Corps. December 1921 and the Kabul 
Corps 1923. Equerry to the King, December 1924. 
Commanded troops in Logar during Mangal rebellion 
1924-25, and for his services was created “Taj-i- 
Afghan." Left Kabul for Paris, September 1926. 
Was, with brother Nadir Khan, at Grasse. Left 
Marseilles with Nadir Khan and Hashim Khan, 
February 1929, and proceeded with Nadir Khan to 
Khost, March 1929. Captured Kabul 13th October 
1929. Appointed Regent, October 1929 and Minister 
London. November 1929. Transferred to Paris, June 
1931. Returned to Kabul. February 1935 and 
appointed Acting Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence during absence of Shah Mahmud in Europe. 
His wife refused to accompany him and remained in 
Paris. Left Kabul. March 1937 to resume his 
appointment of Minister to France, which he held for 
ten years. Represented King Zahir Shah at the 
Coronation of King George vt. In 1945 his eldest 
son Ahmed Wali returned to Afghanistan and married 
in February 1946. the daughter of Shah Mahmud. 
His second and third sons went to England in 1945, 
Abdul Wali for attachment to the Brigade of Guards 
and Wali Shah to go to Harrow and Cambridge 
(Trinity Hall). Returned to Afghanistan in 1947, 
when he was Acting Prime Minister until Shah 
Mahmud’s return from his visit to the United States 
and United Kingdom. Appointed Ambassador to 
Pakistan in April 1948. Was unable to do much 
to improve Afghan-Pakistan relations—rather the 
reverse—and in June 1948 left for France to visit 
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and bring back his wife. Returned to his post later 
in the year, but in February 1949 came back 
to Kabul for consuiations in connexion with the 
Pathanistan campaign. At the height of the campaign 
showed a complete inability to listen to reason but 
has since recovered some of his equilibrium. Went 
to France for medical treatment in September 1949, 
and in January 1950 appointed Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Still a supporter of Pathanistan; made this 
clear in interview with Mr. Bevin in May 1950. 
Returned to Kabul ostensibly on leave in July 1951. 

Able and quick-witted, he is a pleasant and friendly 
person. 

68. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha) 

Son of Qaiyum Jan Agha, Huzrat Sahib of Shor 
Bazar, and half-brother of Fazl-i-Umar (Sher Agha), 
Mullah of Shor Bazaar. On the death of Qaiyum 
Jan Agha the title was assumed by the eldest son, 
Sher Agha. On the latter's death in June 1925 the 
title was assumed by Muhammad Siddiq Agha, in 
the absence of his half-brother, Sher Agha, then a 
political refugee in India. Was arrested, with Rasul 
Jan Agha, for trying to stir up trouble in Khost, 
September 1928. Later released and in February 
1929 reported to have accepted Bacha-i-Saqao’s rule. 
June 1929 confined in Kabul Citadel on account of 
intrigues with Sher Agha in Southern Province. 
Released and joined Nadir Khan on his entry into 
Kabul, October 1929. Minister to Egypt February 
1931. Proceeded to Mecca, April 1931, to watch 
Amanullah. July 1932 visited Kabul on leave, and 
received in a friendly manner by King and Prime 
Minister. Sher Agha was reported to be trying to 
persuade him to resign, but he returned to Egypt 
September 1932. Visited Mecca for the Haj 1933. 
Appointed Minister to the Hejaz in addition to duties 
as Minister to Egypt. April 1935. Visited Mecca 


during pilgrimage 1935 but evinced no sympathy for 
Amanullah. Reappointed (1939) Minister to Egypt. 
Expressed anti-British views in connexion with the 
war situation and British attitude towards Egypt in 
1942. Still Minister in Cairo. 


69. Sultan Ahmad Khan 

Son of Colonel Sher Ahmad Khan. Assistant to 
Mirza Muhammad Khan, Ambassador at Moscow, 
August 1920. Head of Afghan Mission to Ankara 
1921. Addressed a large crowd, including many 
prominent Turkish Nationalist Deputies, on the 
necessity for unity through the whole Moslem world 
in order that the encroachments and intrigues of 
European Powers might be successfully resisted. 
Returned to Kabul, April 1926 and appointed to 
Foreign Ministry. Granted title of " Sardar-i-Ala 
February 1927. Ambassador at Tehran, October 
1928. Relieved November 1929 and returned to 
Kabul. Appointed to be in charge of State guests, 
Kabul. January 1930. Went to Turkey as Ambassa¬ 
dor December 1930. Took with him as secretary 
Faiz Muhammad Khan (L.P. 25). Suspected of pro- 
Amanullah tendencies. Visited Europe 1933, and, 
as Afghan representative, concluded Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship with Brazil through their embassy 1933. 
Appointed as an Afghan delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference Geneva 1933. Represented King of 
Afghanistan at funeral of King George V, January 
1936. Returned to Ankara June 1937. Ambassador 
at Moscow 1938. During 1941-42 stated to have 
shown some concern for his personal safety, and to 
have given depressing accounts of Russian ability to 
resist the Germans. Visited Kabul 1945 and returned 
with great reluctance. Mav 1946 Minister of Health. 
President of National Council 1947-49. Again 
Ambassador at Moscow, November 1949: also 
accredited to Sweden. 


FA 1902/1 No. 15 

AFGHANISTAN: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Morrison. (Received 23 rd July) 


(No. 53. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 2nd July , 1951. 

With reference to my despatch No. 88 of 
4th July, 1950, 1 have the honour to transmit 
herewith my annual report on the Heads of 
Foreign Missions in Kabul. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No. 15 

Report on Heads of Foreign Missions in Kabul 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports.) 

Czechoslovakia. 

Minister absent. 

The appointment of M. Frantisek Zachystal as 
minister has been announced but he has not yet 
appeared. He is believed to have been working 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Prague. 


Egypt 

Ambassador absent. 

The Egyptian Legation has now become an 
embassy. Ahmad Fatahi el Aqad Bey has 
apparently been appointed as the new ambassador 
but has not yet arrived. 

France 

M. Marcel Bcrthelot, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials in November 1950. Bom 
1888, fought in both wars, a member of the resistance 
he was imprisoned by the Germans in 1944, has 
served in Berlin in various capacities and was 
attached to the International Labour Organisation 
for three years. Last appointment was as French 
Deputy to the Four Power talks on the Austrian 
Treaty. 

Both M. Berthelot and his wife (of Austrian birth) 
are intelligent and pleasant. Both speak some 
English and seem pro-British. He is more concerned 
with the French cultural mission here than politics. 

Indonesia 

Minister absent. 

From April 1951 Major-General Abdul Kadir, 
who is resident at Tehran as minister to Iran, 
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ceased to be accredited as minister to the Afghan 
Government. A minister in Kabul will be appointed 
eventually. Meanwhile the legation is in the hands 
of a charge d’affaires. 

Iraq 

Ismail Haqqi Ibrahim el-Agha, Minister. 

^Presented his credentials in January 1950. After 
service in Iraq army was appointed consul-general 
at Aleppo during war, and until now minister in 
Jedda. Speaks Arabic, Turkish and fair English. 
Married but wife (Aleppo-Turkish) in purdah. 

A mountain of a man and rather silent. (Written 
in 1950.) 

Italy 

M. Franco Fontana, Minister. 

Presented his letters as minister in November 1950. 
Born 1895, has served as consul-general Smyrna and 
commercial attache Istanbul, in 1943 was Head of 
the Foreign Press Section of the Ministry of Propa¬ 
ganda and as such was responsible for propaganda 
in North Africa both before and during the allied 
invasion. Appointed to Tunis where he was cap¬ 
tured when the Eighth army entered and sent to the 
United States of America for custody. 

A pleasant and reasonably intelligent colleague 
who appears to bear us no grudge for his wartime 
misfortunes. Both he and his wife speak good English 
and French. She possesses greater intelligence and 
force of character than her husband. 

Persia 

M. Abdul Hussain Massoud Ansari, Ambassador. 

^Presented his credentials in June 1949. Aged 
about 50 and entered the Persian Foreign Ministry 
some 30 years ago. Has served in Paris, Berlin, 
London, Moscow, India and Scandinavia. He was 
minister in Sweden from 1942-44 after which he was 
successively Governor of Gilan and Isfahan 
Provinces. 

M. Ansari creates a good impression but appears 
to be insincere. 

He speaks excellent French and fair English. 

M. Ansari is a capable, intelligent man, friendly 
but rather protocolaire. His wife has now arrived 
and appears in public. She is charmingly intelligent 
and speaks good English, French and German. 
(Written in 1950.) 

Saudi Arabia 

Fuad el Khatib, Minister. 

Presented his credentials in August 1948. Born 
near Beirut about 1880. After serving in Khartoum 
as professor of Arabic language and literature, took 
active part in Arab Independence Movement and 
joined Sharifian family at Mecca and worked with 
Lawrence, &c. After world war I acted as minister 
for Foreign Affairs in Hedjaz until Ibn Saud con¬ 
quered it. Then served in Amman as chief minister 
to King Abdullah until 1943 when being on bad 
terms with the King resigned and went to live in 
his native village, in penury. Given an allowance by 
Ibn Saud for his services to the Arab cause. 

An intelligent agreeable colleague and a poet of 
some distinction. Was pro-British during world war 
IT and still is though greatly distressed with United 
States of America over Palestine. He and his wife 
(who is in purdah) speak good English. Very 
respected by Afghans of all ranks for his personal 
character and as the representative of the Muslim 
Holy Places. 


Soviet Union 

General Artemi Fedorovitch Fedorov, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

* Presented his credentials in January 1949. Bom 
1901. Was formerly in the army and holds the 
rank of general. From 1926-34 and 1939-47 he was 
an instructor in military schools. From 1934-39 he 
was assistant military attache in Japan. In 1947 
and 1948 he led the Russian delegation on the Four- 
Power Commission for the former Italian colonies, 
where his British colleagues found him congenial 
but not highly intelligent. 

General Fedorov speaks a little English. He seems 
friendly, but has been intermittently ill since he 
arrived here, and does not entertain or go out very 
much. His wife who looks ill and sad and speaks 
nothing but Russian hardly ever appears in public. 
(Written in 1950.) 

General Fedorov left Kabul accompanied by his 
wife on leave in April 1951. Before leaving he said 
that he had asked his Government for permission 
to retire from the Soviet Foreign Service (he had 
already retired from the Soviet army) but had been 
refused. However he returned to Kabul at the end 
of June. 

Is very intelligent and respected b> the Afghans. 

T urkey 

M. Cemal Yesil, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials in April 1951. Bom 
about 1902 in Baghdad, a graduate of the Ankara 
Political School of Sciences, he joined the Ministry 
of Finance and became Under-Secretary finally; 
during the war he served as Under-Secretary in the 
Prime Minister’s Department and in july 1947 was 
appointed Secretary-General to the Presidency of 
the Republic. Kabul is his first diplomatic post. 
M. Yesil. who speaks French well and some Arabic, 
brought the reputation of being discreet and hard 
working and is well known in Turkey as a poet. His 
wife has not yet joined him. 

United States 

Mr. George R. Merrell, Ambassador. 

Mr. Merrell presented his credentials on 28th 
June, 1951. I hardly know Mr. Merrell yet. He 
appears to be friendly and not anti-British. 


Nod- residents 

Abyssinia 

M. Serequeberhan Guebregzie, Minister. 

Accredited in June 1951 ; has not yet visited 
Kabul. Resident in Tehran as minister to Iran. 

Belgium 

M. Marcel Goosse, Charge d’Affaires. 

Presented his credentials in 1949. Resident in 
Karachi as charge d’affaires to Pakistan. 

Spain 

Sr. J. M. de Aristegui, Minister. 

Presented his credentials in August 1950. Resident 
in Baghdad as minister to Iraq. 

Sweden 

M. Rolf Sohlman, Minister. 

Presented his credentials in 1949. Resident in 
Moscow as ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
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